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Man loves to wonder, and that is 


the seed of his science— 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803~—1882) 


Ever since he watched his first-meteor trail, man has been wondering —about what 
makes the sky stay up, or why a kettle-lid jumps. From his first uncertain, casual 
thoughts whole branches of science have been born, and great industries have sprung. 
His ideas have become facts, and his facts have guided nations. 

In the research departments of modern industry today, scientists are experimenting 
and speculating. Molecular structure, the behaviour of light, the mysteries of temper- 
ature—their study of these problems helps to sow the seeds for new sciences 
tomorrow, and to build finer products today. In the great world of man’s economic 


creation, his power to wonder is the secret of his power to advance. 
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DIPLOMATIC RECIPES 


UDDENLY the road clears. Almost overnight, the blocks 

left in Western Europe by the war, or set up after it, are 

bulldozed away. A formula is reached on the Saar; the 
Paris agreements are ratified; West Germany, in her new nation- 
hood, joins the Atlantic alliance; the Western Powers invite 
Russia to join them in discussions at all levels up to the summit; 
and in Vienna, though disagreements have been raising the 
temperature and lowering the rate of progress, an Austrian 
peace treaty appears just round the corner. On any reckoning. 
these events provide a remarkable vindication of the policy 
pursued by the Western Powers in the past few years; of unity. 
of firmness, of refusal to be flustered, bluffed or bullied into 
short-term appeasements. The West as a result has acquired a 
confidence that not even the shadow of the hydrogen bomb can 
disturb; a confidence that makes Russian retaliation—the tear- 
ing up of the treaty of amity with Britain and the erection of an 
Eastern ‘NATO’ at Warsaw—appear as juvenile, spiteful 
gestures. 

rhe disarmament proposals are at first sight more interesting 
They were sufficiently explicit to win an expression of approval 
from the Foreign Oftice—mainly on the grounds that the 
Russian proposals follow the old Anglo-French line. But con- 
trol of armaments, as Sir George Thompson pointed out in his 
article on the subject in the Spectator a few weeks ago, is hardly 
practicable in the present state of the development of atomic 
weapons, and is certainly impracticable in the present state of 
mutual mistrust between East and West. 

The Russians will have to concoct some more invigorating 
diplomatic recipe if they are to regain the illusion of holding 
the initiative. 

* * * 

It is still often said that ‘the Russians are not fools.’ But that 
is precisely what they are. Their diplomatic record over the 
post-war years (and, indeed, earlier) is one of quite staggering 
ineptitude. Time and again they have held the best cards, and 
still lost the tricks. The firmness and unity of the West, let 
us admit, are at least as much the product of Russian in- 
transigence as of Western good sense. Successive Soviet govern- 
ments under Stalin, Malenkov and the present junta have made 
the sound of Communism so sinister that for all its superficial 
attractions it still can only be enforced at revolver point 

Nevertheless, it may be too much to hope that the Russian 
rulers will continue on their ignominious way indefinitely. The 
resounding success of Chou En-lai’s technique at Bandoeng 
must surely show them what fools they were not to try similar 
methods years ago in the West; and the climb-down over the 

ustrian Treaty proves once again that they have no objection 


to making diplomatic somersaults when it begins to dawn on 
them that conciliation may be good business. The West, there- 
fore, must expect—or at least be prepared for— a similar 
change of attitude towards Germany. And the Russian line may 
well be blandly to offer free elections, Western style, at the 
price of German neutralisation. 

Now, it is not enough to say (as has so often been said) that 
Germany cannot be neutralised; that her size, position and 
influence make an Austrian-style treaty impossible. It is 
certainly true that neutralisation could not work: that while 
the world is divided into East and West, the notion of Germany 
sitting in the middle, quietly playing off each against the other, 
is not one that can commend itself to either side. But it could 
easily commend itself to Germans; and now that West 
Germany has regained control of its destinies, there is nothing 
to stop them from jumping at the offer—except their own good 


sense. 
ba * * 


So far, that good sense has prevailed. The most recent elec- 
tions show no sign that the ordinary German voter is taken 
in by the inane ‘let’s-trust-the-Russian-terms’ policy peddled by 
the Social Democrats. But if the West German voter was 
offered unity on his own terms, his attitude could change. 

Would the Russians be willing to take this risk? They could 
argue that after the offer of free all-German elections (which 
might itself effectively neutralise Germany for a time) the pro- 
cess of negotiation, of setting up election machinery, of framing 
a constitution, of fresh elections, and of creating an effective 
all-German government would take years: and in that time, 
the present Western solidarity could be quietly undermined. 
Of course, at the end of it all the plan might miscarry: a 
united Germany might turn out to be a resolute and dangerous 
enemy to Communism. A risk, certainly: but might the Rus- 
sians not decide that it is a risk worth taking? 

Whatever the Russians offer, the West is now committed to 
reliance upon the Germans’ good sense. We cannot any longer 
tell them that their future depends on their behaving them- 
selv. > and doing what we want them to do. Their good sense, 
in tuia, must depend to a great extent on the degree to which 
they realise that the West can, and that the East cannot, be 
trusted. Their trust will vanish if they suspect that the West 
may be taken in if there is a switch in Russian policy, from 
obduracy to cajolement. 

In Britain, it must be admitted, there are still plenty of people 
who would be taken in, who will insist that Communism is 
undergoing not a change of tactics but a change of heart. 
Leninists will beg us to believe that Stalin was a deviationist, 
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and that Russia is now going back to the true Marxist path. 
Bevanites will urge concessions to the East ‘to prove our good 
will.” Sinologues will prate of the need to regard China ‘in her 
historical context’—to ignore the brutalities of Mao’s rule 
because earlier rulers were also brutal. Every variety of crypto- 
fellow-traveller will add his note to the chorus. Is it necessary 
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to say that the chorus must be ignored? The warning should 
not be needed; but memories are short, and illusion eternal, 
So let us remember that we now have one redoubtable ally on 
the Western side: success. The Western policy of unity and 
firmness has worked. It can continue to work if we continue 
to give it our staunch support. 


UNPOLITICAL TRUTHS 


Anthony Eden spoke in the first of the BBC’s election 

broadcasts is to be realised, and the very tangible disasters 
which Mr. Maudling argues in this week’s Spectator would 
follow from a failure in economic strategy, are to be avoided, 
it is essential that we should stop having continual strikes; yet 
strikes are a subject to which neither election manifesto makes 
any reference. Apart from considerations of electioneering 
tact, the explanation of this is that there is absolutely nothing 
which either party could do by statute or decree to prevent 
strikes or to regulate wage claims. It has for long been the 
tragedy of democratic socialism, not only in this country but 
everywhere democratic socialism has been attempted, that it 
has been forced to pursue economic justice and stability by 
controlling every source of national wealth except the one 
which socialist theory holds to be the only true source of 
national wealth, that is to say, labour. It is not only that the 
British Labour Party depends politically on the trade unions 
and therefore cannot attack their privileges; it is also that both 
parties recognise that free trade unionism is now part of that 
fundamental constitution of society which it is neither the 
interest nor the business of political parties to touch, and 
which, indeed, they could not touch without endangering 
parliamentary democracy itself. 


I’ the glowing prospect of economic progress of which Sir 


Both parties are right to recognise this but they are wrong to 
draw the inference that under full employment there can be no 
natural limitation on the increase of wages. It is this con- 
clusion which explains the disastrous way in which each of 
them when in power behaves towards strikes: believing, 
fundamentally, that there is really no way of resisting a wage 
claim in a fully employed society where trade unions are 
sacrosanct, Conservative and Labour governments have both 
supposed that the best they could do was to intervene as early 
as possible in any threatened strike in order to bring it to its 
predestined end, the capitulation of the employers, as swiftly 
and with as little cost to national production as possible. If 
there was ever any excuse for this attitude it has been removed 
by the newspaper strike and the fate of the footplate men’s 
recent wage claims. These two disputes have shown that even 
with full employment and inflation, there is still one natural 
limit on wage claims, that set by the competition of different 
classes of worker. If concession to one group of men auto- 
matically implies a proportional increase for all others in the 
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same industry, or all those engaged in similar work in another 
industry, at least some wage claims will appear even to the 
most sanguine trade unions as beyond the capacity of industry 
to bear. Brought up against reality in this way, trade uhionists 
are no more inclined than other rational men to insist on the 
impossible. What is essential is that the political parties should 
rid themselves and the country of the notion that wage disputes 
are any longer straight fights between employer and employed; 
and in any particular case the Government should have the 
patience and the prudence to confine itself to holding the ring 
until this truth dawns. 

There is, however, another and even more important limit 
on practicable wage concessions. Both parties are committed to 
maintaining full employment, but neither party is or ought to 
be committed to financing it out of inflation. What has made 
the steady rise in wages possible in recent years, and what has 
led to the consequent rise in prices, is the general and on the 
whole well-justified assumption that, somehow or other, the 
money to pay for increased wages and to enable the consumer 
to afford increased prices will be forthcoming. The method of 
supplying it may be concealed or direct Government subsidies, 
easy lending, or inflated public expenditure, but the result will 
always be the same, to create a state of affairs in which no 
employer can say truthfully and with assurance, ‘I am very 
sorry, but there isn’t any more in the kitty, and the customer 
will not buy our goods if prices go up again.’ A vigilant fiscal 
policy which keeps a proper relation between the money avail- 
able for spending and the extent of national production, which 
compensates for undue increases in wages by curtailing public 
spending or making private borrowing harder, can alone enable 
this to be said again. The alternative, to try to teach the 
worker economics without tears, by granting his demands but 
explaining that in six months or so they will be offset by 
higher prices, has simply failed. 

* * * 

It is true that, even given sensible fiscal policies and a firm 
handling of wage claims, workers in industries which are 
literally essential to the nation’s life may still hold the public 
to ransom, but if they do this, the Government and the 
employers can at least make sure that the public is aware of 
what is happening to it. it is to bring facts like this home, not 
to cover up indelicacies, that the machinery of courts of inquiry 
exists, but the best way of bringing them home is to ensure that 
when extravagant wage claims which cannot be resisted have 
to be financed out of higher prices, higher prices follow as 
swiftly and automatically as possible. In January, Sir Brian 
Robertson did not know where the money to finance the 
NUR’s claims was coming from, but the public will know in 
June, and it is a pity that they did not know earlier. Strikes 
ultimately depend on public support or acquiescence, and the 
public is not tender to unreasonable claims by monopolists. 

Neither party can have a wages policy; wages must continue 
to be freely negotiated, but negotiation must go on against the 
background of economic realities which governments must no 
longer use their power to conceal. 
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Portrait of the Week 


HE week’s news has been largely devoted to peace 

abroad and polemic at home. In the international sphere 

last week’s restoration of German sovereignty was 
followed last Tuesday by a simple ceremony in which the red, 
black and yellow flag of the West German Republic was form- 
ally raised at NATO Headquarters at Versailles to the accom- 
paniment of music by the Band of the 4th Hussars, who rather 
improbably happened to be in France to assist at the Joan of 
Arc anniversary celebrations at Orleans, and in the presence of 
General Speidel and other German and Allied officers. At a 
luncheon in Paris, Dr. Adenauer, the Federal Chancellor, 
denied that there was any ambiguity in Germany’s attitude as 
between East and West, but Herr Ollenhauer, leader of the 
German Social Democrats, has been insisting that the problem 
of German reunification must be tackled. 

French reactions to the restoration of German sovereignty 
have not been too happy: M. Claude Bourdet, the Editor of 
L’Observateur, remarking the unhappy coincidence by which 
this event took place ten years after VE Day, has sent all his 
medals but one back to the President of the Republic as a 
gesture of protest, the one being the Croix de Libération, 
which, so he said, he is keeping because he knows that General 
de Gaulle has been opposed to present policy towards 
Germany. 


TALKS AT THE TOP 

Germany must have been much in the minds of the Western 
Foreign Ministers, who met in Paris this week to decide upon 
their attitude towards Four-Power talks with the Soviet Union. 
The principal difference of opinion was on the question of 
whether or not the talks were to take place at the highest level. 
Diplomatic and Washington correspondents have been as 
ugitated as fleas on a hot plate, pouring out a flood of pessi- 
mistic forecasts about the American attitude. On Monday The 
/imes headline was still ‘US Resist British Plan for Heads of 
Governments,” so that news that Marshal Bulganin had been 
invited to a ‘two stage” meeting with the American President 
und Western Prime Ministers came, if not as a surprise, at any 
rate as a relief to opinion in Western Europe. The intention is 
to hold a short meeting of Heads of Governments followed by a 
longer one of Foreign Ministers, since President Eisenhower— 
in spite of his expressed willingness to ‘meet with anyone, any- 
where’ in the interests of world peace, can obviously not be 
absent from Washington for any length of time. The time and 
place of the meeting may be decided when the Western and 
Soviet Foreign Ministers meet in Vienna next Sunday for the 
signing of an Austrian Treaty. This treaty will bring to a close 
the Allied occupation of Austria and is another symptom of the 
better atmosphere in world affairs, which caused Le Monde 
this week to announce ‘The Détente Confirmed.’ 

Herr Raab, the Austrian Chancellor, over the weekend 
stated that the policy of his government would be one of ‘con- 
structive neutrality’ and settlement of Central European prob- 
lems, and though on Tuesday the Manchester Guardian 
brutally commented that “Austria cannot be an example to 
anybody,’ certain sections of French opinion in particular 
consider it as just that. The Foreign Ministers’ approach to the 
German problem still amounts to the formula ‘Reunification 
through free elections, and the rumour that Western Germany 
was prepared to contract out of NATO in return for reunifica- 
tion has been denied from Bonn. 

Other topics discussed at the Paris meeting included Far 
Eastern problems and the situation in Southern Viet Nam, 


where the forces controlled by M. Ngo Dinh Diem, the Prime 
Minister, have succeeded in forcing the surrender of the last 
troops of the Binh Xuyen sect in Saigon. American and French 
differences over Viet Nam were made clear by French support 
for the return of Bao Dai, the Head of State of Southern Viet 
Nam, to Saigon, which was described by M. Diem as an attempt 
by Bao Dai to save his friends of the Binh Xuyen. M. Diem, 
who enjoys American support, has rehashed his Government 
this week, but nothing is yet known about the political affilia- 
tions of the new Ministers. British intervention in this sphere 
has been limited to a note delivered in Moscow expressing con- 
cern about the slow movement of refugees from Northern to 
Southern Viet Nam and suggesting an extension of the time 
limit set in the Geneva Agreement as to Formosa and the rela- 
tions between Communist China and the US. 


PRELIMINARIES IN PEKING 

Mr. Nehru’s adviser on foreign policy, the British Minister, 
Mr. Humphrey Trevelyan, has asked for a clarification of Mr. 
Chou En-lai’s statement at the Bandoeng Conference that 
China would be willing to negotiate an agreement on Formosa 
with the USA, and Mr Krishna Menon has also gone to Peking 
to try to persuade the Chinese that delay would be dangerous 
to world peace. How explosive the atmosphere still is is shown 
by the clash between American and Chinese aircraft over the 
international waters near North Korea which ended in the 
destruction of two MiGs. 

Agreements in the face of danger, but the dangers continue. 
As the invitations to Four-Power talks were issued, the Soviet 
Union was calling a conference of its satellites in Warsaw 
to form what has been called an ‘Eastern NATO,’ and the 
Supreme Soviet last week annulled the ‘treaties of alliance 
between Russia on the one hand and France and Britain on the 
other. A grim note was set in the latest atomic bomb test in 
Nevada, which, though impressing Tie Times correspondent 
by its beauty, is likely to arouse rather different emotions among 
the inhabitants of the ‘ordinary American homes’ that were 
tested for their power of resistance. It was found that it is a bad 
thing to live in a wooden house anywhere near an explosion 
2quivalent to 35,000 tons of TNT. ° 

Elsewhere in the world there is also trouble. As if Pakistan 
had not enough on her plate already with her quarrel with 
Afghanistan (leading last week to Afghan mobilisation), a 
frontier incident in Kashmir, where twelve Indians and three 
Pakistanis were killed, has increased tension between her and 
India. It can only be a minor consolation that the Supreme 
Court has confirmed the Governor-General’s authority to dis- 
solve the Constituent Assembly. In the Argentine the leaders 
of Catholic action have been arrested following their resistance 
to laws separating Church and State, while Britain is taking her 
dispute with Argentina and Chile over Antarctic dependencies 
to the Hague Court. 


DYNAMITE FOR ENOSIS 

In Cyprus (just to show that colonial troubles are still with 
us) the men caught importing dynamite into the country (for 
the good of the Enosis party) have been sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment, while the great Lukiko of the Buganda has 
demanded once again the return of the Kabaka and gone on 
record as being for the reforms suggested in the Hancock report 
and against multi-racial government (whatever that may mean). 
French North Africa furnishes the usual crop of assassinations 
diversified in Tunisia by the frenzied protests of the settlers 
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against the agreement reached with the Tunisian nationalists. 
In France itself the main event has been M. Mendés-France’s 
success in capturing the Party machine at a rowdy and mobile 
Radical congress. In Italy the position of Signor Scelba seems 
a little rocky, and he is reported as intending to resign. 

At home peaceful international congresses are replaced by 
an almost equally peaceful election campaign. The emphasis 
placed on peaceful solutions of international problems in the 
Queen’s speech dissolving Parliament shows that the Conserva- 
tives have no intention of being caught by any war-mongering 
scare this time, and Sir Anthony Eden’s tour through Yorkshire 
and Saturday night broadcast underlined this motif. ‘First a 
deterrent to prevent aggression; then disarmament to make it 
impossible,’ announced a programme with which few people 
can differ, and the respect with which the Manchester Guardian 
reported he was received in Yorkshire owed a great deal to his 
reputation as a peace-maker. 

But there has been little excitement in spite of the encourage- 
ment which the Conservatives must have received from the 
latest Gallup poll (which showed them as having increased their 
lead over Labour by 24 per cent.) and the local elections (where 
they have gained 44 seats). Even Mr. Aneurin Bevan has so far 
aroused little wrath or interest. Poor Mr. Bevan! He is con- 
stantly being misunderstood. Last week he was complaining 
that, if he said that Tories followed their leaders like sheep, he 
was accused of calling them sheep. How unfortunate that 
everyone has not his clear understanding of the fine distinction 
between simile and symbol! The Liberals have now issued 
their manifesto, which is only remarkable for being slightly less 
enthusiastic about free trade than usual. Lord Samuel has 
delivered himself of a solemn warning about the effects of 
Socialism on the economy of the country, but perhaps this 
piece of artillery is too ponderous for the Conservatives to 
employ to answer Lady Megan’s quick-firing attacks. The poll- 
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sters are happy in their work of conjuring with cube laws, and 
the BBC has hired Deuce, the mechanical brain (for want of 
real ones?) to calculate the election results as they come in. 

Otherwise the week’s home news is of strikes. The Yorkshire 
miners have been out—87,000 of them—over a matter of 
differentials, which had already been settled to their union’s 
satisfaction. The NUM has been trying to get them back to 
work and there have been dark stories of agitators in taxis 
whizzing from pit to pit at 4 a.m. in the morning forestalling 
the efforts of union officials. On Sunday fifteen pits voted to 
return to work, but on Monday there was an inter-union row 
in Lancashire that stopped work there. This is now settled, 
but the Yorkshire strike still goes on, and the amount of coal 
lost runs into hundreds of thousands of tons. Liverpool tugboat 
men are also on a strike which has paralysed the Merseyside 
ports, and at the time of writing there is a threat of a dock 
strike due to the dispute between the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers’ Union and the Transport and General 
Workers, from which some dockers broke away last year to 
join the NASD. Mr. Tom O’Brien, ex-chairman of the TUC, 
has warned trades unionists against the threat to the unions 
of unofficial strikes. 

General items of news this week include the postponement 
of inoculations with the Salk vaccine for poliomyelitis, while 
further tests are made, the winning of the Kentucky Derby by 
a horse called Swaps and of the Cup Final by Newcastle United 
by three goals to Manchester City’s one. More poignant is the 
departure of Johnnie Ray for USA mourned by a thousand 
bobby-soxers. However, Londoners may take heart; they have 
exchanged him for Mr. Raymond Chandler who is now in our 
midst. The week’s most unexpected piece of news is that 
Worcestershire has beaten the South Africans by 117 runs and 
the most banal that the National Film Finance Corporation has 
a deficit of £3,780,515. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


DOUBT whether any reader of the Spectator has heard 
of Mr. Frank Allaun. But they are very likely to do so 
after May 26, because he has just been adopted as Labour 
candidate for what must be regarded as a safe Labour seat: 
Salford East. Now, two things are interesting about Mr 
Allaun. The first is that he is a fanatical Bevanite and the 
second that he was adopted by Salford East Labour Party, in 
preference to two strong local candidates, one of them an 
alderman, who were not Bevanites. The same sort of thing, of 
course, has happened not very far away in the Gorton division 
of Manchester, where Mr. Zilliacus has been preferred to Sir 
Frank Soskice. It would take more time and energy than is 
easily available to discover how many local Labour parties 
have recently adopted Bevanites as candidates, but I suspect 
that the number is large enough to make some difference to the 
balance of forces within the Parliamentary Labour Party after 
the election. It is precisely because Mr. Allaun is unknown and 
his adoption has not attracted any attention in the national 
press that it is significant 
| am not suggesting for one moment that after the election 
the Bevanites will have a majority in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. But, assuming that the Labour Party is defeated, Mr 
Bevan will already be in a strong position, because he will 
plausibly (and, possibly, accurately) be able to blame the 
party's defeat on the absence of any exciting, revolutionary 
Labour programme. If, in this position, he could command the 
support of just ten new Labour members, all recently adopted 


by their constituency parties, his influence within the Parlia- 
mentary Party, especially over the waverers who are frightened 
what their local parties may do to them, would be substantially 
increased. This might not lead to Mr. Bevan becoming actually 
more powerful. But it would lead to a crisis within the Labour 
Party, because, in so far as Mr. Bevan’s influence appears to 
increase, by just so much will the unions and the Right wing 
feel provoked into dispensing with Mr. Attlee. The one thing 
which is certain is that, if the Labour Party is defeated on 
May 26, its divisions will become worse, partly through the 
presence of the Allauns. 

Some time ago, before Sir Winston Churchill had retired, I 
suggested in this column that, if there was an election this year 
Mr. Bevan would play a prominent part in it. At the last 
election he was relatively quiet. But this time he has been the 
one Labour leader who has consistently made speeches which 
have caught the headlines. This has not been only because he 
is apt to drop bricks which the press is quick to catch. It is also 
because he has been the only Labour leader who has striven, 
night after night, to find some issue which will stir the Labour 
or working-class voters. His attempt, for example, to raise 4 
scare about controlled rents was a deliberate attempt to raise 
the temperature of the election—even, to put it more pre- 
cisely, to introduce some class antagonism. For Mr. Bevan, 
politics do not exist apart from the class struggle. And he may 
be right to this extent: that the Labour Party cannot pull out 
the necessary working-class votes unless some image of the 
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class struggle is raised. But apart from that, he has by his 
speaking at this election immensely strengthened his claim to 
be indispensable to the Labour Party: he has been its one 
leader to give its campaign some life. 

Apart from Mr. Bevan’s efforts, the campaign has so far 
been taking the usual course of a campaign in a country whose 
people are, by and large, contented. There has, so far, been no 
sign of an issue which is likely to excite the electors, although 
ihe question of strikes remains half in the background, half 
prominently in some Conservative speeches, as the kind of 
question which may have a great subconscious influence on a 
section of the electors. Now that Four-Power talks have been 
arranged, it will be discovered how few electors care about 
them at all. The H-bomb issue has exploded in the Labour 
camp and Labour candidates are now trying to bury it. The 
cost of living is a persistent worry—and therefore is likely to 
figure prominently in public opinion polls—but as an issue it 
lacks the keenness which will bring people to the polling 
stations. Every time a Labour candidate opens his mouth about 
the cost of living, the price of tea or the price of chocolate 
tumbles. So the campaign goes on, with the electors largely 
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unexcited, and that is the way in which the Conservatives 
would like to keep it going. 

No one has contributed more to this atmosphere than Sir 
Anthony Eden. Too many people, in criticising him as a 
popular leader, fail to realise that his value at a moment such 
as this is precisely that he deflates every issue which he speaks 
about. The constant cry in his speeches for ‘large doses of 
patience and perseverance’ could not be better calculated to 
capture the prevailing attitude in the country. It is this, not 
lethargic, not indifferent, but unexcited and unexcitable 
attitude of the electors which is the great danger to the Labour 
Party. Time is now getting very short for it. It has not yet 
discovered an issue with which to stampede the electors into 
caring about the result. (Nor does a poster calling on the 
electors to ‘Trust Mr. Attlee’ seem likely to achieve that 
result.) Unless something dramatic and unexpected happens 
very soon, this election is going to be a case-book example of 
what I was talking about last week: an election which is not 
decided during a campaign by issues or party records, but has 
been decided many weeks before by the prevailing mood of 
the country. That mood today is ‘Let’s go on as we are.’ 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


MR. ANEURIN BEVAN’s statement that Toryism and Christianity 
are inconsistent with each other has passed with less comment 
than the definition of a new dogma usually occasions, although 
the faithful Dr. Soper, fresh from excommunicating the Arch- 
bishop of York over the H-bomb, hastened to give it his official 
imprimatur. It can now be seen that Mr. Bevan during the 
last few weeks has been expounding a single coherent body of 
doctrine—the fruit no doubt of much devoted Marxist exegesis 
—and that his remark about Conservatives and Gadarene 
swine, contrary to first impressions, was a theological rather 
than a political pronouncement. 
. * *. 


‘DO YOU THINK BRITAIN should make the hydrogen bomb, or 
should we devote atomic energy solely to peaceful uses?’ asks 
the News Chronicle Gallup Poll, which all too evidently has 
no use for fine distinctions about offensive and defensive arma- 
ments, Put like that it is no wonder that a majority were against 
the bomb. First put the right question, then get the right 
answer—that’s the way. This time the pollsters would 
seem to have angled themselves as far out of objectivity as out 
of reality. 
* * . 

I CAUGHT A fleeting glimpse of Harry Martinson’s novel The 
Road as it sped through this office on its way to a reviewer 
Whether or not the publication in English of this rich 
picaresque narrative will make its Swedish author’s name 
more widely known in England (as it well deserves to be), | 
cannot tell. All that I know is that in Sweden Martinson, as 
lyric poet and story-teller, is revered above all others. When 
a journalist in this country describes a man as ‘lovable,’ the 
sceptical reader reaches for his revolver. I am sorry, but 
lovable is what Martinson is; there is no more suitable word 
for this expansive blend of worldliness and innocence. Once 
in Stockholm we met, having been brought together at early 
luncheon by some friends who had to leave early. At first 
Martinson smiled but kept silent, pleading his clumsiness in 
English. But as luncheon came towards its end and as the 
others left, his diffidence dwindled and his English improved. 
By two o’clock it was good enough to enable him to play the 
Major part in literary discussion. At three o’clock he was by 
far the master in philosophical disputation. At three forty-five 


he was wondering whether it was after all essential to go to 
the session of the Swedish Academy (to attend which he had 
travelled that morning to town). At four-fifteen he was lucidly 
expounding, and judiciously (for all 1 knew) comparing, the 
work of Einstein, Planck and Bohr—all this in the most excel- 
lent abstract English and with little recourse to pencilled 
diagrams on the tablecloth. At four-thirty, feeling like one 
who had suddenly come to the realisation of his own compre- 
hensive ignorance, humble but not humiliated, I took my leave 
of this remarkable man who lived on the parish as a child 
and lost nothing of his innocence on the hard road to fame. 


* . * 


LAST WEEK the Evening Standard reported under big 
headlines : 

‘The party zipped with gaiety and witty conversation until 
the host, MR. NOEL COWARD, rebuked MR. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
for stubbing out a cigarette on a drawing-room rug. 

“Look what you’ve done to my best rug,” said Coward, 
stabbing the air with an angry finger. 

Retorted Fairbanks, bronzed after three weeks in Rome: 
“Oh! I didn’t think you were looking, Noél.”’ 

I do not suppose that many people believed this story and 
even those who did no doubt did not think that stubbing out 
cigarettes on rugs was a very serious offence. Mr. George Gale 
in his recent book No Flies in China recalls having stubbed out 
a cigarette on Lady Hayter’s Aubusson at a party in the British 
Embassy in Moscow. Nevertheless, I think it is tiresome for 
Mr. Fairbanks to have such a story spread about him, and it 
may therefore be worth pointing out that there was no rug 
there. 

> 7: id 
ANY REPORT that a London theatre is to be pulled down to 
make way for offices or shops is sure to make me see red. 
Apart from whatever historical or architectural value a theatre 
may possess, it is a continuing cultural institution which ought 
to be jealously guarded. It would be easier to do so if there 
were more encouragement to be derived from the condition of 
the theatre in London today. In the thirty-four theatres adver- 
tised in my Sunday newspaper there were nine farces or farcical 
comedies, eight revues, seven musicals, and four thrillers; 
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and of the remaining six productions, two were revivals (of 
Shakespeare and Shaw), one was an adaptation of Zola’s 
shocker, Thérése Raquin, and two (of Anouilh and Wilder) 
might be called farcical comedies if it were not uncharitable 
to put them in the same category as the other nine. That leaves 
one theatre housing a serious modern play, and I doubt whether 
Mr. Terence Rattigan himself would claim that his Separate 
Tables is much more than a very shrewd piece of theatrical 
craftsmanship. The best way to preserve theatres from the 
demolition squad—let alone to secure exemption from enter- 
tainment tax (for which Sir Alan Herbert and Mr. Tom 
O’Brien are still valiantly campaigning)—is to ensure that the 
theatre is taken seriously. And how can one take it seriously 
today ? 


* * * 


| THINK it a great pity that the more ferocious exponents of 
Lallans have by their efforts very nearly succeeded in bringing 
into ridicule the common speech of the Scottish Lowlands. 
Their attempts to weld archaisms, neologisms, and local 
curiosities into a synthetic language, as far removed as possible 
from English, have created only a private literary lingo which is 
Greek to the common people, and which—we may be sure— 
remains unspoken by those who laboriously compose in tt 
If Scots in its natural forms is to be kept alive—and there is 
every reason why this vigorous tongue should not be allowed 
to die—parents and teachers, whose genteel prejudice against 
it seems to have weakened somewhat of late, should encourage 
it among children. I was delighted with Mr. Sandy Thomas 
Ross's Bairnsangs, a collection of nursery rhymes published by 
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Macmillan at 8s. 6d., and so were my children, who found 
nothing difficult in, for example: 

The auld broun troot lay unner a stane, 

Unner a stane lay he, 

An he thocht o’ the wund, 

And he thocht o’ the rain, 

An the troot that he uist tae be. 
And I am even more pleased to see that Mr. Ross’s rhymes 
can boldly encompass the world of steamships, motor cars 
and even radar— 

The whigmaleerie on the muir 

Gangs widdershins an back again. . . . 


* * * 


EVERY SCHOOLBOY knows that Thomas Carlyle, finding that a 
maidservant had inconsiderately popped the completed manu- 
script of The French Revolution into the fire, said not a word 
but sat down and started to write it all over again. Perhaps 
Colonel Scotland, the former secret agent, can draw a little 
comfort from the story, for he is in the same sort of predica- 
ment. The War Office is evidently determined that he should 
not publish his autobiography; having laid hands on the manu- 
script they refuse to let go. (1 have not heard whether they 
have shoved it in a stove yet or not.) Colonel Scotland is 
equally determined to publish, in the United States if not in this 
country, and is now sitting down to write his book for the 
second time. 
* * * 

MIRROR AGREES TO NEW ROYAL PLAN FOR 
PRINCE CHARLES. (Daily Mirror headline on Wednesday.) 
This is what is meant by ‘government by consent.’ PHAROS 


The Government’s Economic Policy 


By REGINALD MAUDLING* 


HE challenge that Britain has to face in the second 
half of the twentieth century is this: can a free society 
thrive prosper in a small island under modern 
economic conditions while carrying the weight of defence and 


and 
of the social services? Unless we can show clearly that the 
answer to this question is in the allirmative we shall not suc- 
men's allegiance between the forces of 


s of dictatorship. 


ceed in the battle for 
freedom and the power 

Ihe Conservative Party's economic policy is based on the 
fundamental principles of freedom and incentives. We believe 
that it is the function of government to give the greatest 
possible scope and encouragement to the enterprise and effort 
Ihis, of course, does not mean a return 
-faire, The Government 
must continue to guide and influence the economy generally 
provide an ec climate in which such individual! 


1 its full results. More specifically, the func 


of individual citizens 
to laissez as our record clearly shows 
and MOMIC 
enterprise can yiel 


tions Of government in this matter are three. 


First. government must hold the balance between inflation 


and deflation, allowing demand to expand far enough to finance 
the maximum production of which the economy is capable. 
but not permitting the pace or scale of expansion so to 
exceed our capacity as to threaten a return of inflation and 


balunce of payments difficulties. In other words. we want an 


naunding e moms 


but not a rate of expansion so fast as to 


yur resources and so undermine the position of sterling 
Secondly. the Government should constantly seek to remove 
all possible barriers to free and competitive enterprise at home 


® Minister of Supply. Formerly Economic Secretary to the Treasury 


and the widest exchange of trade and payments between the 
nations, This means removing Government controls and 
restrictions, investigating and dealing with monopolistic prac- 
tices and co-operating with the Commonwealth and our friends 
overseas in a mutual policy of trade expansion. 

The third function of Government is by 
economic management to reduce its own calls on the economy 
to the minimum consistent with its broad social policy: in 
other words, taxes must be reduced as much as possible if 
enterprise is to earn and retain its proper reward. 

I am convinced myself that there is no half-way house 
between this policy and the policy of full-blooded socialism. 
At home or abroad the only alternative to such a’policy of 
freedom is to return to detailed and pervasive controls. The 
value of sterling depends largely upon the confidence which 
other people have in it. and this in turn will depend very 
largely on the freedom with which they can use it. The more 
you try to protect sterling with controls and exchange regula- 
tions the less attractive you make it as a currency and the more 
you undermine the real sources of its strength. So you will 
be forced, once you adopt a policy of increasing exchange 
regulations, to pursue it to the bitter end of complete contro! 
over all transactions. In the process you will find that you 
have destroyed the position of this country as banker to the 
sterling area, and the international character of our currency, 
upon which our ability to import the food and raw materials 
we must have to live so much depends. For the consumer at 
home any policy of returning to controls—import controls 
and price controls—must mean eventually the return to con- 
sumer rationing. Import controls reduce the amount of goods 
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available without reducing the demand for them. The result 
must be shortages. This means either queues and black 
markets, or rationing, or a deliberate policy of raising prices. 
But, if at the same time price controls are also used to bring 
prices down, thereby increasing demand without in any way 
increasing the supply, the shortages hecome worse and the 
only alternative to wide-scale black markets and queues is a 
return to consumer rationing. I have heard this argument 
abused as a Tory lie, but I have never heard anyone attempt 
to refute it on the merits of the case. 

Our policy therefore has been one of freeing the economy 
and giving incentives, and it has produced results. 

Our first problem was to cope with the record exchange 
crisis Which the Labour Party had left behind and which they 
had done nothing to tackle. This meant that Mr. Butler had 
to take urgent and drastic action to reduce demand at home. 
So he brought into play, for the first time for many years, 
the classic weapon of monetary policy, by contracting the 
credit base and increasing the Bank rate. 

The effect of this policy was dramatic. Between 1951 and 
1952 there was a complete change in our overseas financial 
position. The Labour Party left behind a large and growing 
deficit, a weakening sterling and a yawning gap between 
official and unofficial exchange rates. The effect of Mr. Butler's 
policies has been to restore the strength of sterling, to close 
the gap between official and unofficial rates and to set the 
reserves moving upwards again. 

One result of this policy, which was so dramatically success- 
ful in restoring our overseas position, was at first to put a 
temporary check to the rate of expansion at home. In fact, the 
textile industry was already beginning to contract at the time of 
the 1951 General Election and this tendency was more marked 
in 1952. As soon, therefore, as the balance of payments situa- 
tion had been righted by dealing with the internal inflation 
which was its main cause, the Government set about a 
deliberate policy of cautious re-expansion. The purpose of this 
policy was to allow internal demand to increase to the point 
where we would achieve maximum production and maximum 
employment without allowing it to go so far as to threaten 
once again the position of sterling. 

This is what underlay Mr. Butler’s policies in the years 
1953 and 1954. He reduced taxation and relaxed credit restric- 
tion in order to encourage and give incentives to greater pro- 
duction. In particular, he designed his tax reductions so as to 
give special encouragement to investment in new factories and 
capital equipment. By the end of 1954 we had seen the success 
of this policy with records established in production, con- 
sumption, productivity and employment, and with investment 
in private industry, which had been deliberately checked by 
Mr. Gaitskell’s last Budget, booming again. 

At the turn of the year signs appeared of a new strain on 
our balance of payments. Sterling was not strengthening and 
the reserves were not rising as they should have done at this 
season. In February there was in fact a loss to the reserves. 
Clearly action was needed. Here the contrast between Mr. 
Gaitskell and Mr. Butler is to be seen at its clearest. 

In 1951, with a serious crisis looming and gathering speed, 
no serious action was taken whatever. In July, 1951, apparently 
a small reduction was made in the imports of cheese. This, 
so far as I can trace, is the only action that was taken before 
the 1951 General Election. Nothing whatever was done to use 
the weapon of credit restriction that proved so effective in 
Mr. Butler’s hands when he succeeded to the Exchequer. In 
February of this year, faced with the first signs that all was 
not going well, Mr. Butler immediately took action by sharply 
increasing the Bank rate. This, on Mr. Gaitskell’s own evidence, 
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is hardly a popular thing to do politically, but there is no 
doubt that it has had a rapid and good effect, as the figures 
for the reserves in April show. 

But if there is a contrast between the two Chancellors in 
their willingness to act rapidly and, if necessary, with loss of 
popularity, there is equal contrast between the methods that 
would be adopted by the two parties. The problem in either 
case would be to reduce internal demand, which is largely 
responsible for the excessive import bill. The Conservative 
Party acts by restricting the amount of money people can 
borrow and making it more costly for them to do so. The 
Labour Party reject this method and will adopt the only 
alternative, which is to stop people spending their own money, 
by controls and higher taxation. We attack inflation at the 
roots: they merely deal with the symptoms. 

There are, of course, many ways in which the economic 
policies of the two parties differ. We, for example, oppose any 
further nationalisation. The Labour Party apparently want a 
lot more—though Heaven knows why they should after recent 
experience! We are concerned in our policy with the cost of any 
new schemes to the taxpayer. They make reckless promises 
all round in utter disregard of what this will cost in increased 
taxation. But the fundamental difference between us is how 
we should tackle the great economic problem of modern 
Britain, which is to combine maximum production and employ- 
ment with stable exchanges and a strong currency. The last 
few years have shown up in clear relief the contrast between 
the two methods and their results. 


The Conservative Case 


By DAVID ORMSBY GORE 


R. JOHNSON once said that he would not give half 
a guinea to live under one form of government rather 
than another, but of course he lived during a period 
in our history when governments did not conceive it to be 
their duty to interfere to any great extent in the private or 
business life of individuals. It is very much to be doubted 
whether Dr. Johnson could view a modern election in this 
country with quite the same equanimity, knowing that the 
possible alternative government would have a markedly 
different impact on his way of life. The cleavage between the 
two great parties rests partly on economic arguments, but 
more fundamentally upon a different philosophy of life. 
The economic arguments will certainly feature prominently 
in the election campaign. During this period any voter who 
does not take extreme evasive action will be bombarded with 
figures and statistics on the cost of living, the rate of house 
building, the percentage of unemployment and the infant 
mortality rate, to name but a few, all with suitably biased 
explanations added to them. At the end of all this feverish 
arithmetic, that mythical person the unbiased reader may 
come to the conclusion that. with a bit of luck on their side, 
the Conservatives have done rather better than the Socialists 
during their most recent terms of office. This in itself would 
not be particularly damaging to the Labour Party if it were 
not that their most strident claim throughout the first half 
of this century was that central planning and nationalisation, 
although they obviously entailed considerable interference 
with individual liberty, would prove far more efficient than 
a competitive free economy. It not sufficient for them 
to show results that were not very different. They had to show 
results that were strikingly superior, and this they demon- 
strably failed to do. 


Was 
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In 1945 there were many people not firmly attached to any 
party who had come to believe that more central planning 
might be the answer to many of the economic problems that 
faced us. At any rate there were a sufficient number of these 
people to ensure that the éxperiment was tried. The planners 
were credited with a degree of human wisdom and foresight 
which few of them laid claim to, being all too conscious of 
the wild guesswork upon which many of their plans were 
founded. It is true that they laboured under the handicap of 
having to deal with a situation in which Dr. Dalton was 
energetically ‘pump-priming’ the economy in order to avoid 
deflation and unemployment when in reality the economy was 
suffering from acute inflation and over-full employment. In 
addition, they were deprived of one control which is essential 
to a planned economy, namely, control over la*our. It was 
therefore not very surprising that the results achieved were a 
grave disappointment. Plans were scarcely announced before 
they had to be drastically changed. The Surveys in their 
original form were discontinued. Three serious financial crises 
struck us in six years. They were becoming a recognised 
biennial event, and in spite of a formidable array of controls 
embracing rationing, allocations, import quotas and price 
controls, the cost of living soared 40 per cent. and food prices 
alone nearly 60 per cent. Somewhat naturally, confidence in 
central planning began to wane, while at the same time 
nationalisation was proving less effective and far less popular 
than Socialists had hoped. They began to have grave doubts 
whether the solution to their difficulties would be found by 
making steady progress towards their ideal of the public 
ownership of all the means of production, distribution and 
exchange. Perhaps it would be sufficient. and possibly more 
popular, simply to tinker with the existing machinery. So in 
spite of the thunderings of Mr. Bevan that the public sector 
of industry was being poisoned by the miasma of private 
enterprise that surrounded it, in more moderate Labour circles 
‘the mixed economy’ came into vogue. The suggestion was 
that it would not be necessary to extend State control quite 
so far as had been thought originally. provided the main levers 
of power were in the hands of the nation, as it was euphe- 
mistically phrased. But there was really no hiding the fact 
that the old faith in Socialism as a creed which provided an 
automatic answer to the problems of the age was dying fast 
among the leaders of the Labour Party. Among the lower 
ranks, some who had been urging their colleagues to keep 
Left showed a distressing tendency to join the Right. The 
driving force and the sense of mission were gone, and in their 
place an elaborate sham has been constructed. The old verbal 
attacks on capitalism and the profit-motive are to continue. 
but in practice their motive force is to be relied on to increase 
production and raise standards of living. It is this schizo- 
phrenia and this basic hypocrisy in the present attitude of the 
Labour Party which is not only causing its internal disruption 
but which makes it an unreliable and dangerous party to be 
entrusted with the tremendous responsibility of governing 
this country at this critical moment. 

In the years gone by when the Socialist faith burned 
brightly, the faith of many Conservatives in a free competitive 
economy had certainly grown dim. The booms and slumps 
of the inter-war years had severely shaken the nerve of all 
except those possessed of an elephantine insensitivity. In spite 
of what Keynes and other economists might say. it began to 
look suspiciously as though effective control over economic 
forces might entail a degree of State interference, which was 
naturally repugnant to the opponents of Socialism. Perhaps 
there was no other way of curing unemployment. There were 
many who came to that conclusion, and the fact that the 
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history of the last decade has proved their doubts to have 
been groundless is one of the most important developments 
of the post-war years. It is not just that after three and a half 
years of Conservative rule in Britain unemployment has 
reached record low levels. It is that by a better understanding 
and a better handling of the problems of finance in an in. 
dustrial age of unprecedented expansion, the United States, 
Canada and many other countries as well as ourselves have 
achieved financial stability and full employment while main- 
taining a free economy. This is of immense significance, and 
it is the reason for the buoyant self-confidence behind Mr. 
Butler’s financial policy. 

However, in recent months latent tendencies in Socialist 
thought have become apparent which should cause much 
more serious concern than the failure of their economic doc- 
trines. Many in the Labour Party have been showing an 
intolerance of differing opinions which reveals an attitude of 
mind most dangerous to individual freedom. Determined 
attempts have been made to exclude from the party minorities 
who hold sincere but different views, and it has been the Right 
wing which has shown itself to be the more arrogant and 
authoritarian. The fantastic proposition has been put forward 
that once a majority of votes has been cast in favour of a 
certain policy, the minority must agree with it. This, we are 
told, is democratic, of all things, and those who abuse the 
word in this way must presumably think that once a Con- 
servative majority has gained approval for its policy by a 
vote in the House of Commons, it is the duty of the Opposition 
to agree with it from that time forward. The history of the 
Tories who rebelled against the official policy over the Suez 
Canal agreement throws a much more favourable light upon 
the Conservative attitude to freedom of thought, and this, | 
think, discloses a most vital difference in the approach of the 
two parties to human problems. Underlying all Socialist 
thought there seems to be an assumption that most human 
beings are not competent enough or intelligent enough to run 
their own lives successfully. The housewife, the miner and the 
businessman will probably abuse their freedom and make a 
pretty bad attempt at arranging correct priorities in their lives. 
In any case, individual freedom of choice puts upon them 
a burden of responsibility that they do not really wish to bear. 
Freedom from want is the only freedom worth having. and 
if only men and women would entrust their affairs to a 
benevolent priesthood of Socialist experts, this could be 
guaranteed. Like Ivan Karamazov’s Grand Inquisitor, they 
believe that the cry of mankind is, “Make us your slaves, but 
feed us.” They suggest that the old ideas of freedom and liberty 
were only cherished by the rich and the few. The planner in 
Whitehall must obviously know better what is likely to do 
the greatest good for the greatest number. It is this attitude 
which makes for authoritarianism in the Socialist Party, and 
it is at least as prevalent on the Right as on the Left. This is 
the attitude which distinguishes both from Conservative or 
Liberal thinkers. We believe that the individual’s freedom of 
choice is of supreme importance, and it deserves to be pro- 
tected even in cases where certain economic and material 
arguments might be against it. Similarly, we do not accept 
an attitude towards taxation which assumes that the amount 
of a man’s property or income remaining to him is entirely 
at the discretion of the central government, for this is to 
assume that no individual has any absolute right to property 
or income except by permission of the State. That is the 
negation of freedom and far removed from the principle that all 
taxation is voluntarily surrendered, for if it is not, it is no more 
than legalised robbery. 

We believe, like John Stuart Mill, that ‘a State which dwarfs 
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its men in order that they may be more docile instruments in 
its hands, even for beneficial purposes, will find that with 
small men no great thing can really be accomplished.’ We do 
not believe that the British people should be deceived into 
putting power into the hands of those who wish to turn them 
into a uniform herd of dull, desiccated mediocrity. There is 
no need to surrender freedom on economic grounds. There is 
an overwhelming need to preserve it on moral grounds. What- 
ever mental reservations may have deterred people from voting 
for the Conservative Party in the past, the events of recent 
years and of recent months have shown it to be the party of 
sound economics and of intellectual toleration, and therefore 
deserving of victory. 


The Liberal Case 


By J. GRIMOND 


HY should anyone vote Liberal? Because they like 

the Liberal way of looking at things and want a 

Liberal policy. Obvious as that is, it needs saying 
because so many people vote for negative reasons or out of 
habit. If it is worth voting Liberal at all (as I certainly think 
it is), it must be because you believe in Liberalism in a way 
in which many Tory voters do not believe in Conservatism and 
very few Labour voters in Socialism. 

It is not my business here to write a Liberal manifesto. If 
anyone is in doubt about the general outlook of Liberals, it is 
rather late to start explaining it in detail. One or two points, 
however, should be stressed. Liberals look on government as 
a convenience—it has no superhuman sanction, no rights 
except those ceded to it by society, and it exists to create or 
maintain conditions in which each individual can forge his 
own life for his own benefit and that of the society in which 
he lives. Liberals believe that the methods of government 
should be infinitely empirical but the aims should be a matter 
of principle. 

As to the details of Liberal policy today, they are to be 
found in a good many speeches and statements. All I shall 
try to do is to show that they are relevant to today’s situation. 

But there are three questions usually in the minds of people 
who ask, “Why should anyone vote Liberal?’—and it is these 
I must try to answer. First: is the Liberal way of looking at 
things any longer the preserve of the Liberal Party? Secondly : 
just how is Liberal policy relevant in the world of today? 
Thirdly: even granting it is relevant, have the Liberal Party 
a glint of a hope of putting it into practice? 

To take the first question: are either the Conservatives or 
Socialists now so liberal that the Liberal Party can be buried? 
I don’t think I need spend much time in showing that, while 
there are many Liberal strands in the Labour Party and 
Liberals can approve much they have done, there is too much 
that is illiberal. Socialism itself. which glorifies the State and 
concentrates so much power in its hands or in the hands of 
impersonal and often irresponsible corporations, is anti- 
pathetic, at least in many of its manifestations, to Liberals. We 
do not want to encourage the seeping tide of nationalisation 
until efficiency and liberty are both drowned. Still less perhaps 
do we like the echoes of the class war and the mingled bribes 
and threats of much socialist propaganda. And least of all 
can most Liberals stomach the apparatus for enforcing disci- 
pline in the Labour Party with its inquisitions and block votes 
Nor are we convinced that a policy of socialism which so often 
is directed to maintaining the standard of life of the workers 
in One country at the expense of those elsewhere can really 
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give us a sound foreign policy. The treatment of foreign 
workers and the reliance on restrictions and controls, which 
admittedly are not universally welcomed in the Labour Party, 
must arouse misgivings in anyone of Liberal instincts. 

The Conservative Party presents greater difficulties. As it 
has no hard core of political philosophy it must be judged by 
its general behaviour. It has undoubtedly become much more 
liberal. But to me as an outsider this process seems to have 
gone farther among the leaders (I mean not only Conservative 
Ministers but also MPs, etc.) and possibly among the rank and 
file than among those who run the machine—especially those 
at constituency level. Locally Tory politics are still pretty 
firmly on a class foundation. There is paternalism which is 
patronising. There is a feeling that really only Conservatives 
are guided by pure patriotic motives and therefore have a 
divine right to rule. There is a good deal of irritation over any 
independence of mind. 

I find myself in agreement with much Conservative policy, 
but I cannot say that I think it has always been put into 
practice. Progress towards a ‘property-owning democracy’ has 
been slow. How can it be hastened unless Conservative govern- 
ments take steps to spread ownership in industry and land? 

Both Conservatives and Labour have handled the thorny 
subject of monopolies with a gentleness which borders on total 
toleration. It is alarming to find that after four years of Con- 
servative rule the pound is still not convertible. | wonder how 
the Tories would tackle real economic bad weather? Would 
they run for cover under restrictions and higher tariffs? 

A Conservative Government has not faced up to the problem 
of human liberties in today’s conditions. Crichel Down, after 
all, reached its full absurdity under Tory Ministers. Nor have 
Conserv: ives set about revising democracy by breaking down 
the centralisation of government, reforming local government 
finance, and taking some work off the Imperial Parliament. 
Conservatives may be going to do a lot of good things but so 
far these are birds still very much in the bush. 

Is Liberal policy relevant? Surely it is—very much so. The 
overriding need today is to use the skill of our people to the 
utmost. This I should say is the key-note of our policy. We 
stress the need to improve the quality as well as to develop 
the quantity of education. We want more variation within the 
educational system and more technical and adult education. 
We want to take more vigorous steps to break down the ‘two 
sides’ in industry: for instance by giving some tax rebate to 
companies which make their workers shareholders. We want 
to spread wider ownership in land and in houses. 

By giving some self-government to Scotland, Wales (and 
even England) we should be at once bringing government 
nearer to the people and making it more responsive to their 
needs and wishes. We should like, too, to have a further look 
at our incredibly complicated tax and allowance system. We 
believe that the cat’s-cradle of benefits, allowances, taxes and 
insurance payments could be made simpler and less expensive. 

We want to get back as far as possible to the rule of law. In 
foreign affairs | hope we would not have run away from 
European unity. And in foreign and colonial affairs Liberals 
have pressed our governments to practise what they preach, 
e.g., over Seretse and Tshekedi Khama, the Kabaka and 
Cyprus. 

But what then can Liberals do? They have few candidates 
and cannot form a government. Behind this question I think 
there often lurks a misunderstanding about what an election 
is for and how things are done in this country. An election 
is held to elect members to a Parliament—not to choose a 
government. Some people thing that Liberals would be more 
successful in arguing their views if they did so inside one of 
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the bigger parties. Well, the National Liberals tried that, and 
no one can say they have made much impact. Independence to 
vote as well as speak is of some value. 

But that does not mean that Liberals must be different at 
all costs. Our business is not to set up at present as a rival con- 
tender for power. Our business is to campaign for certain 
causes, the causes which we think are of the greatest import- 
ance. We mean to compel attention to these causes, as in 
previous days great movements, from the anti-slavery move- 
ment to the movement for child allowances, compelled 
the attention of great and apathetic parties. In the meantime 
we are building up support among the young and at universi- 
ties, among some trade unionists and employers for an attack 
on a wider front on the fundamental difficulties of our times. If 
you want that sort of attack made ultimately then vote Liberal 
if there is a candidate—and there will only be a candidate 
where he can do well—and if there is no Liberal candidate try 
to return the candidate who will do most to fight for our causes. 


The Labour Case will be presented next week. 


Red Tape (Star-Spangled) 


HEN I first took the shoes from off my feet to enter 

the holy places of Washington, they were sad and 

empty fanes. It was 1931, and many of the marble 
halls had been built as part of the public works employment 
programme. Prosperity was just round the corner, but every- 
body who tried to turn the corner was blown back by the 
blizzard; and President Hoover looked, and doubtless was, 
one of the most worried men I have ever seen. 

To reach a High Up, one was conducted through re-echoing 
corridors, then into a vast antechamber where, half-hidden 
in a corner, a Lower Down was busily trying to look busy, 
then into a smaller antechamber where an Efficient Secretary 
was doing the same with rather more accomplished charm. 
Then into the presence itself, where the affable personage 
sat amid his battery of telephones and intercoms, all 
strangely muted. Everywhere friendliness and courtesy, but 
an anxious pause, a brooding hush. It was like a graveyard 
peopled by the ghosts of the vet unborn 

But soon to be born, and in what quantity! There came the 
New Deal and a gathering host of officials, advisers and Best 
Brains. Before long all the permutations and combinations of 
the alphabet were being used up, and you needed a glossary and 
a gazetteer to know whether the Acting Deputy Assistant 
Consultant whom you wanted to see was in the FOB or the 
CIF or the RSVP, and what and where it was anyhow. And 
then a war and another huge proliferation, in which con- 
tinental bounds were far transcended and everything went 
‘global. The resulting and permanent monument is the 
Pentagon, which as an anthill of bureaucracy, has no peer 
in the world today 

In the past twenty-two years civilian employees within its 
orbit have increased from about 583.000 to about 2,300,000; 
military personnel from about 245,000 to about 3,300,000; the 
number of Federal agencies or divisions from about 570 to 


2.135; and Federal administrative expenditure, excluding 
loans. from about 3.5 to 67 bilhon dollars. (We need always 
to remind ourselves that the American billion ts a thousand. 
not a million, millions.) 


Under the chairmanship of ex-President Hoover, a Com- 
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mission on Organisation of the Executive Branch of Govern- 
ment was appointed in 1953. Part I of its report, produced by 
a special and appropriately-named ‘task force’ (1 suppose we 
should call it a ‘working-party’), has recently been published. 
It is concerned solely with ‘paper management in the executive 
branch.’ 

What ‘paper’ means to Washington can best be described 
in these words of the report: 


The Government creates and handles some 25 billion pieces 
of paper each year, exclusive of the tons of paper used in printing 
technical manuals, pamphlets, periodicals and the like. This 
requires the services of more than 750.000 full-time emplovees 


and an expenditure of more than $4 billion annually, a sum 
about equal to the whole Federal Budget prior to 22 years ago 


Some 18 billion of these papers are printed or mimeographed 
forms. The Federal offices turn out more than a billion individual 
letters each year. Federal agencies produce for their own use 
about 127,000 reports each vear. There are 25,000 employees 
engaged alone in sorting Federal offices mail 

The Government's total investment in office equipment runs 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. Rental of tabulating 
machines alone costs in excess of $36 million annually. These 
machines punch more than § billion tabulating cards a year. Office 
space for full-time paperwork employees costs the Government 
$180 million. There are more than 24 million cubic feet of 
Federal agency records, enough to fill 7 buildings the size o! 
the Pentagon. 

Two million filing cabinets, occupying 16 million square 
feet of office space, demand the whole-time work of 159,000 
persons. Correspondence costs a billion dollars a year and 
the remaining three billions of administrative expenditure 
go upon forms, reports, directives and instructions, record 
keeping, mail handling and ‘supervisory and miscellaneous.’ 
The Commission makes a number of detailed recommenda- 
tions which it believes would effect an annual saving of 255 
million dollars. That leaves a bill of 3,745,000,000 dollars for 
every year of Federal administration, which seems enough to 
be going on with. (All this is apart from the cost, which must 
be vast, of State and municipal administration.) The Com- 
mission does not seem to entertain much hope of reducing 
personnel, except by substituting more machines, but it makes 
some very frank remarks about the selection, which it describes 
as ‘haphazard and shortsighted,’ of *paper-managers.’ 

One of the most expensive items is—words. They have 
always been one of the most habit-forming vices of the 
American nation, and what the report calls “Government 
style’ has established a special reputation for ‘long words, long 
sentences, and long paragraphs, further obscured by legal 
terms, abstract nouns, passive verbs and dangling clauses.’ 
The sort of thing which has been castigated by our own Su 
Ernest Gowers, the sort of thing ‘up with which,’ said the 
legendary Sir Winston, ‘I will not put.” An ironic aspect of 
this exuberance of verbosity is that ten per cent. of total costs 
is attributable to ‘review of paperwork in pursuit of perfection.’ 

Machines multiply, and range ‘from manual typewriters to 
giant mechanical brains which cost more than a million dollars 
each.’ Yet they do not fulfil their purpose of saving man- 
power, because, as the report acidly observes, ‘there is no 
pool of business machines. Automobiles are pooled, but not 
million-dollar business machines.’ As for the 25,000 different 
reports required annually by the Government from different 
units, in addition to the 100,000 used internally in Federal 
offices and the 2,000 required by agencies from each other. 
their contribution to government of the people, by the people 
and for the people is that ‘agencies frequently do not keep 
and were unable to supply relatively elemental (sic) informa- 
tion about their activities and the subject-matter of the 
responsibilities.’ 

This is not the first time that the sheer mass of government- 
on-paper has come under review. The first Hoover Commission 
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in 1947-49 confined itself to ‘retention, disposal and storage of 
records —in other words, waste paper—and claims by its 
recommendations to have saved the country some 34 million 
dollars a year on that item alone. And even now less than half 
the story is told, for Part II of the present report, when 
completed, will estimate the cost to businesses and private 
citizens of the paperasserie which Government demands of 
them. We may then have a fairly complete account rendered of 
what it costs the taxpayer to get himself governed. 

Does it all seem very transpontine? Let us not be, as is 
too often our habit, superior and self-complacent. If a similar 
inquiry were conducted into the ‘paperwork’ of Whitehall 
and local government, what would it reveal? Nobody knows, 
and it is high time we all knew, Will Sir Andrew Clark, OC, 
please oblige ? 


Absence-Proneness 


By HONOR CROOME 


HE word ‘prone’ used to mean ‘lying face downwards,’ 

just as ‘supine’ meant ‘lying face upwards.’ (Why is 

there no similarly concise Latin-based word for the 
sideways or semi-hedgehog posture of repose preferred, after 
all, by most people? Was this form of comfort unknown to the 
ancients? But we wander from the point.) Today this primary 
meaning has practically disappeared; ‘prone’ has become 
hardly more than a suffix. One is accident-prone, sickness- 
prone, absence-prone, possibly other-things-prone as well; the 
term is simply a useful shorthand for that state of affairs in 
which the victim exclaims, “This is the sort of thing that always 
happens to me!’ 

Such exclamations are not, as a rule, uttered with strict 
scientific caution. Yet proneness, it appears, is or ought to be 
scientifically measurable. Take, for instance, absence-prone- 
ness; the propensity not to turn up for work. In a recent 
statistical inquiry* two highly-qualified observers of this 
human and social phenomenon offer the following lapidary 
definition: “We regard proneness as being measured by the 
product moment correlation coefficient existing between 
absences occurring to a group in successive non-overlapping 
periods of exposure, irrespective of the specific type of under- 
lving bivariate distribution.” This generalisation applies (the 
reader will be reassured to know) whether the absentees con- 
cerned are AWP or AWOP. (AWP and AWOP are not, it 
should be explained, exclamations of dismay lifted from the 
balloons of comic strips nor names of outer-planetary char- 
acters in science fiction. They signify respectively Absence 
With Permission and Absence With Out Permission. The 
rubric AWP Sick is_ self-explanatory without being 
onomatopoeic.) 

Obviously, in the interests of smooth production, uninter- 
rupted earnings, and general harmony, “management is inter- 
ested,’ say the authors, ‘to prevent absences from occurring in 
the future.’ Whatever treatment should be applied by way of 
prevention—from the sack to deep psychiatric analysis—the 
first step is to identify the candidates for treatment, the 
absence-prone. This is not nearly so easy as one might think. 
One has, indeed, a usefully solid starting-point; it has already 
been demonstrated that ‘the magnitude of the proneness 
coefficient in two successive periods of equal length is a func- 





tion of two parameters mand pin the relation p=km/(p x Am). | 


The Use of Estimates of Absence-Proneness for Guiding Executive 
Action.” By Adrian Garth Arbous and Herbert Simon Sichel (Appi p 
Sivtistics, Vol. HL. No. 5, Oliver and Boyd, 10s.) 
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where m is the average number of absences per person per 
week, k the number of weeks per exposure period, and p (take 
a deep breath) is ‘an invariant parameter, estimated . . . by the 
method of moments as km*/c*—km’. Make a graph of this 
formula—a simple task— and plot against it the actual per- 
formance of the individuals concerned, and the little men who 
weren't there, and who are unlikely to be there next year, will 
stand out with startling clarity—or so one would think, 
wouldn’t one? But no. Some useful aggregate results can be 
calculated from the observed data, such as that, out of a group 
identified in period 1 as having Q or more absences, a deter- 
minate proportion will have Q or more absences in period 2; 
and that if the whole of this group are submitted to ‘remedial 
treatment’ the proportion of cases in which that treatment is 
necessary will also be determinate. For any given individual, 
however, uncertainty remains. Much more calculation is 
needed: ‘A longitudinal time-study of personal records is 
required, estimating the individual’s parameter (A) defined as 
the mean number of absences per person per unit of time, and 
showing the variations in his record in successive units of time 
in the form of a control chart.’ 

It is not enough, that is, to note that X had a Monday head 
ten weeks out of twelve in period | and ten weeks out of twelve 
again in period 2; a case, in the author’s words, ‘with Q or more 
absences in the first period associated with Q or more absences 
in the next.’ For one thing, Q is necessarily arbitrary; the 
allowable maximum of Blue Mondays is not a fixed fact of 
nature. For another thing, in periods 3 and 4 X may show up in 
quite a different light, his claim to invidious attention dis- 
appearing while that of Y, an exemplary timekeeper in periods 
1 and 2, conversely becomes urgent. Pure chance, the inscrut- 
able and capricious Fates which flatten a man’s bicycle tyres or 
stop his watch, afflict him with precipitately-arriving twins or a 
burst water-cistern, guide his foot on to a banana skin or his 
appetite towards 4 dubious piece of fish, or bring his mother- 
in-law to stay to the detriment of his temperance, may be as 
much to blame as those ‘personal and environmental factors’ 
to which remedial treatment is appropriate; a Methuselah’s 
lifetime would hardly be long enough for the perfect cancella- 
tion of good and bad luck—and the imagination falters at a 
composite index, complete with invariant parameters, of 
puncture-proneness, twin-proneness, and proneness to the 
consumption of deleterious fish. 

Prediction, like remedy, must in fact continue to work to a 
widish margin of error. It is something, however, to have the 
principles laid down, the procedure of inquiry made clear, the 
margin itself defined. Or it ought to be something. When every 
personnel manager, foreman or shop steward can juggle with 
univariate negative binomial distributions and invariant 
parameters it undoubtedly will be something. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Mopp has just telephoned for the fourth time in a fortnight to 
say that for family reasons she won’t be coming in today. 
(The telephone call may be taken as shifting her, morally, from 
class AWOP to class AWP.) Questions : How many times is she 
likely to telephone in the next fortnight? Plotted against the 
formula embodying the standard observed behaviour of 
Mesdames Mopp, does this record indicate absence-proneness? 
If so, is this proneness person-centred or environment-centred ? 
And what remedial measures are appropriate? “The elimination 
of absence-offenders . . . would have little beneficial effect . . . 
if they were replaced by newcomers whose record turned out 
to be equally bad.’ How true. Mrs. Mopp’s successor, if any, 
probably wouldn’t even telephone. Before her absence-prone- 
ness, objectively or subjectively determined, the higher mathe- 
matics are lamentably unhelpful. There is only one attitude to 
be adopted: the supine. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


13, 1955 


Dawkins was as important to Oxford as is the dome of 

the Radcliffe Camera to the skyline of the University, 
He was returning to Exeter College from his favourite after. 
lunch walk in the beautiful gardens of Wadham when he fell 
down and died instantly in the road outside Wadham. He was 
eighty-three but seemed ageless. Hundreds of undergraduates 
from the early Twenties until today have known him. They 
have visited those cream-panelled rooms with Ethelbert White 
paintings and Greek ikons on the wall, books and papers 
littered everywhere. They have received those abominably 
typed postcards of invitation or congratulation—for he kept 
up with us all—with a ‘}’ and a ‘£’ instead of capital letters, 
They have heard him guffaw and then bend himself double 
with silent laughter as he covered his face and sandy mous- 
tache with his hands. They will remember his squeaky voice 
and the witty things he said in it—that same voice which 
entertained Baron Corvo and Norman Douglas. Best of all 
they will remember him for his indefatigable and unshockable 
interest in everyone and for his detestation of pomposity, 


| people can be described in terms of buildings, Professor 


A CeEttic REVIVAL 


You often hear people lamenting the disappearance of 
characters from the world of university dons. But I do not 
think they are disappearing. Mathematics is a subject which 
always breeds a fine crop of eccentrics. So does history. I can 
think of one don’s rooms where one wades waist-high through 
alleys of folios and documents to a chair. I remember another, 
a scientist, who had a mania about temperatures and had an 
elaborate system of pulleys for regulating the draught from 
his window which he gauged by a thermometer at the foot of 
his bed. As an undergraduate I was always sorry for the 
Professor of Celtic who was said not to have any pupils. | 
went to one of his advertised lectures to find the hall shut and 
locked, so I called on him in his rooms, where he was still in 
bed, and said that I wanted to learn Welsh. He was not pleased, 
but taught me for a term. Gwaredwn Gymru o’r Sais ! 


Goop-BYE TO CANNON STREET 


The lamentable British Transport Commission addressed 
the press last week in hectoring terms about its £50 million 
project for the railways. ‘We have moved from the blue-print 
into action, and it is the Commission’s intention to push the 
plan forward ruthlessly,’ said its Public Relations Officer. One 
of the projects is ruthlessly to replace the roof of Cannon 
Street Station and presumably make it look as trivial and 
gimcrack as the terminus at Charing Cross. Take a last look 
at Cannon Street Station, with its great span of arch and its 
noble south towers designed by E. M. Barry, you who sail 
down the Thames to Greenwich or cross London Bridge to 
the City. 


SMOKING THEM OUT 

The way to keep death-watch beetle out of the church, 
says Lord Mottistone, the architect, is to keep church build- 
ings continuously dry. ‘Unfortunately, the things that people 
like least—cold and draughts—are the best preservatives of 
churches.’ Without wishing to appear too partisan, I would 
like to suggest that a whiff of incense is another good 
preservative. 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALI 


HE Ministry says it will prosecute anyone found intro- 

ducing a new stock of rabbits to land cleared of them 

by myxomatosis. | wonder if this means very much. 
It can hardly be in the national interest to begin the rabbit 
story Over again and return to talk of losses of £50 million 
a year, but the country is big enough for rabbits to be reintro- 
duced without fear of detection. It is, | think, safe to say 
that the rabbit will come back in full strength sooner or later. 
How quickly it reappears depends on the sense of responsi- 
bility of farmers, landowners and other country folk, but there 
are individuals who would have a bit of rabbit-shooting at 
any price, and other people ready to begin dealing in home- 
bred rabbits once the public has forgotten the plague. The 
rabbit was a major parasite until a year or so ago, and, come 
to think of it, did we not recite a rhyme as children about 
bigger fleas having lesser fleas upon their backs to bite °em? 
The balance of Nature may mean rabbits, rabbit-catchers and 
rabbit-dealers, even if it also means a £50 million bill. 


SNAILS FOR WARTS 

‘You may like to know that another “cure” for warts is 
related to the snail, the black variety (if there is such a thing),’ 
says a reader who lives in Birkenhead. ‘A man whom I know 
in Ireland told me that he had “a handful of warts” cured 
by rubbing a snail on the warts. I myself had seen his hand 
when it had many warts on it. As far as I can remember, the 
snail should be found on a “fresh,” not too dry day. It should 
be the black snail. I think it is the underside of the snail which 


should be rubbed on the warts. Perhaps the secret of the cure 
lies in some acid or other substance on the snail’s body, 
because there certainly is some curative property in it. The 
proof is in the fact that not long after my friend had used the 
snail on his warts they began to disappear. When I next saw 
his hand it was “as smooth as silk” with not a wart in sight!’ 


THE SCORPION 

Some time ago a friend in Canada sent me a sort of water 
scorpion made of rubber, one of the most life-like things I 
have ever seen equipped with a hook. When I received it I 
thought I might never have occasion to use it, but at the week- 
end I fished for several hours without result. There was no 
rise and, whether through my handling of the flies or pure 
bad luck, I failed to take a fish. When I reached the place 
where a stream tumbles into the lake, I was weary, and 
stopped to look at my flybox. The rubber scorpion took my 
eye. With little faith, I exchanged it for the tail fly. The 
scorpion came back as I gathered line, turning it round my 
left hand, and the cast was almost completely recovered when 
a fish struck—a good fighting fish that rose and danced on 
the surface and then bored down. He was on the scorpion. 
What a purist would have said I dared not think, but I was 
delighted to have caught something at last! 


BEDDING PLANTS 

This is a good time for putting in bedding plants to ensure 
a display later. Two disappointments can be in finding that 
stocks are single and antirrhinums are suffering from rust. A 
good nurseryman will provide rust-free plants and should be 
able to supply more reliable stocks than can be bought in 
places not normally dealing in horticultural requisites. 
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The Legion at War 


but limited. We are a maritime rather than a military 

race, with an atavistic prejudice against a standing 
army; and though we have fought, often with success, in every 
quarter of the globe, we tend to write about soldiering with 
a certain detachment. It is as if we were fearful of losing our 
amateur status, of identifying ourselves too closely with war. 
We seize with alacrity on anything that offers a digression, an 
interlude, a contrast to the grim realities of our central theme. 
Like a man cornered by a bore at a cocktail party, we are 
always glancing away from the bright eyes of danger towards 
less forbidding phenomena. We become bird-watchers or 
botanists on the battlefield, and at the slightest excuse we look 
over our shoulders at the lives we have left behind us. We seem, 
like Mr. John Verney, always to be going to the wars but to 
be reluctant to admit that we have arrived, that this (as they 
Say) is it. 

From this rule (to which the only important exception | 
can think of is The Seven Pillars of Wisdom) a book published 
this week—by Burke at 12s. 6d.—departs with interesting 
results. It has the fairly meaningless title of Jn Order to Die, 
is illustrated by Mr. Feliks Topolski and written by Mr. 
Henry Ainley, a son of the actor. In November, 1950, “driven 
by a mixture of misguided idealism and general disgust with 
everybody else’s inertia about Communism,’ Mr. Ainley 
enlisted in the French Foreign Legion at Sidi Bel Abbes. He 
was then thirty-two, ten years above the average age for 
recruits. After several months’ rigorous training, during which 
he lost two stone and gained a corporal’s stripes, he joined a 
draft to Indo-China, where he saw active service, virtually 
uninterrupted by leave, for about a year. Then, to his but 
hardly to the reader’s surprise, he succumbed to the sort of 
nervous and physical breakdown known in Indo-China as 
le coup de bambou, was shipped back to North Africa and 
invalided out. 


| British talent for describing land warfare is marked 


* * * 


Most books about war are written by officers, and most 
books about the Foreign Legion are written by exhibitionists 
Mr. Ainley, who finished up as a company sergeant-major, 
belongs to neither category. He does not write particularly well. 
and he tells us virtually nothing about himself except that he 
had served in the Royal Navy during the last war; but he tells 
us a great deal about the Legion and about the nature of the 
war in Indo-China, and everything he says bears the stamp of 
truth, as rare in this particular context as it is unmistakable. 

Some things were done vilely. When, early in the book, one 
reads: ‘Torture and brutality were routine matters’ and ‘were 
not exclusively reserved for official suspects,’ one fears that 
Mr. Ainley is going to turn out to be a dedicated mud-slinger 
with a pamphleteer’s axe to grind. But gradually one comes 
to see that he is merely stating one of the facts of life, his 
own revulsion at which was cauterised by experience until it 
ceased to bother him seriously. 

When he first joined the battalion, somewhere outside 
Saigon, Blairot, a man cruel to the point of perversion, was 
the officer responsible for intelligence and security. He con- 
trolled the Bande Noire, a small private army of auxiliaries, 
often renegades from the Viet-minh, which in one form or 
another was attached to all French units. They were desperate, 


dreaded men who stopped at nothing and waxed rich on rackets 
officially tolerated or even inspired; and they did—‘coldly, 
cleanly and without emotion’—most of the hard manual work 
in the torture-chamber. Blairot was, so to speak, a white-collar 
sadist. The worst thing Mr. Ainley saw him do personally was 
to set a half-savage Alsatian on two suspects who were lying, 
bound and half-conscious from beatings, in a cell; both were 
mauled to death before a considerable audience of Légion- 
naires and natives. 

When Blairot’s tour of duty ended, he was succeeded by 
Draget. Draget was a weedy, bespectacled, soft-spoken Belgian 
with ten Croix de Guerre who had risen from the ranks. In 
the teeth of mockery and resentment he forbade all recourse 
to his predecessor’s barbarous methods and in six months 
‘changed the Bande Noire from a gang of thugs into a first-class 
information unit,’ three of whose members, having volunteered 
to stage a desertion to the Viet-minh in quest of certain intelli- 
gence, submitted themselves to a terrible beating-up by their 
comrades in the interests of local colour. By his brother officers 
Draget was respected for his personal bravery, but his methods, 
despite their conspicuous success, earned him the reputation 


of a milksop. 
. . * 


The fighting, which was sporadic rather than continuous, had 
a lacklustre quality. The French, dotted about in penny packets 
behind curtains of barbed wire, were on the defensive. Patrols 
were generally forays with loot and rapine as their objectives, 
and more serious operations seldom achieved much and were 
often costly failures. 

About everything there was an atmosphere of chicanery 
and double-dealing. Manual and menial labour was done by 
prisoners—not prisoners of war, but suspected Viet-minh sym- 
pathisers many of whom were merely ‘unfortunates who just 
happened to be around at the wrong moment and had been 
picked up by a passing patrol.” There was a black market in 
prisoners, many of those who should have been released being 
kept, so to speak, under the counter. A black-market prisoner 
was a particularly valuable ‘combat commodity,’ for if he or 
she got killed while serving as a bearer there were no forms 
to fill up, no relatives to inform; the corpse was left where it 
was and appeared in the records as ‘enemy killed in action.’ 

Yet though much that went on was beastly and almost all 
was somehow sordid, the Legion emerges from _ these 
remarkably dispassionate pages with a dour kind of credit. 
Mr. Ainley is a recorder rather than an interpreter. He simply 
tells you what happened and, whenever possible, why. With- 
out a cause, without a purpose, without a hope or even a vision 
of victory, these polyglot, underpaid mercenaries soldiered 
on under a hostile sun against a merciless foe. They were not, 
as Mr. Ainley had fondly imagined, the shock troops of a 
crusade; but they knew how to fight and how to die. Theirs 
was not a sympathetic or an enviable role, and their officers 
often allowed them to interpret it in deplorable ways. But 
under manifold stresses they were loyal, within reason, to 
each other and loyal—without much reason—to the hard tradi- 
tions of their Corps; and for the generality of these brave and 
lonely men it is difficult not to feel, according to our natures, 
a certain admiration or a certain pity. 
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| incer Over a million pairs of pincers and pliers moved out of 


this country last year. With them went nearly five million 


t. ment files, as many assorted axes, and two thousand tons 
y move of hacksaw blades and twist drills. 

These export figures for tools are a few out of 
. many. They give some small idea of the world-wide 
demand for British-made steel products. Last year 
Britain’s toolmakers alone earned £18 million for Britain. 


Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


' British steel leads the world 


as THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 














99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


Euston 322 


Letters to the Editor 


ithe Oppenheimer Case X&, £, Peieris, M. Juds: 


The Investigator John irwin 


The Future of Germany Norman Howe! 
Peter Barracloug 
W. F. Lofthou 


R. Ci ve Seece 


Christians and Humanists 
G. W. Steevens 


The Dog It Was 





THE OPPENHEIMER CASE 


Sir,—lIain Hamilton's article on the Oppen- 
heimer controversy appears to be based on a 
very incomplete study of the published docu- 
ments. He quotes the findings of the Gray 
Board without mentioning that this majority 
report represented only two of its three mem- 
bers. More important still, he takes no notice 
of the fact that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, to whom the board reported, disowned 
the major reason given by the board, ie., 
Oppenheimer’s lack of ‘enthusiastic support’ 
for the hydrogen bomb programme. The AEC 
went out of their way to stress that this had 
no influence on their decision. (By this time 
the suggestion that a scientist’s reputation 
could be ruined for lack of enthusiasm for 
official policy had caused much adverse pub- 
licity.) 

Instead, the AEC’s decision (passed by a 
four to one vote) is stated to be based mainly 
on Oppenheimer’s lack of discretion in choos 
ing his friends (Mr. Hamilton refers to 
‘apparently but not actually dangerous friend 
ships’) and on his fundamental 
character. It ts strange that Mr. Lewis Strauss, 
who, as chairman of the AEC has much to say 
on these defects of character. subsequently, as 
chairman of the Board of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, votes to continue Oppen- 
heimer as director of the Institute, a post for 
which fundamental defects of character would 
appear to be a serious handicap 

If Mr. Hamilton is right, Oppenheimer was 
therefore condemned for the 
He was, says Mr. Hamilton, tried for his 
opinions and found guilty of having been 
wrong. | find it disturbing to see such a state- 
ment made, with apparent approval, in your 
columns. Only a man without opinion or a 
fanatic would claim never to have held a 
wrong opinion. And who is to sit in judgement 
on what is right and wrong? On the technical 
issues, Oppenheimer’s comments related to a 
fantastic scheme preceding Teller’s invention 


defects of 


wrong reasons 


of the present type of thermo-nuclear bomb. a 
scheme now rightly abandoned. Of the wider 
implications involving moral and = mulitary 


problems, where is the proof that the views 
attributed to Oppenheimer were wrong? We 
must be grateful in this country that we can- 


not be tried for our opinions; American 
scientists and government servants should be 
grateful to the AEC for establishing this much 
in their ruling, thus abandoning the view 
implied in their charge sheet against 
Oppenheimer. 

I would agree with Mr. Hamilton that the 
Oppenheimer case is not entirely similar to 
that of Dreyfus. Against Captain Dreyfus there 
was a definite charge; amongst the shifting 
charges and verdicts of the Oppenheimer case 
the only thing evident from the beginning is the 
sentence.—Yours faithfully, 

R. E. PEIERLS 


18 Carpenter Road, Birmingham, 15 


Sirn,—In your issue of May 6, Mr. Iain 
Hamilton, writing of Dr. Oppenheimer, speaks 
of ‘the underlying issue—which was, to put it 
crudely, whether a scientist should allow his 
moral sentiments to interfere with his duty 
towards the government which he serves, and, 
in so doing, place himself arrogantly above 
other men.’ 

If these words merely mean that Dr. 
Oppenheimer, feeling no enthusiasm for the 
development of the hydrogen bomb, should 
have resigned his post as chief atomic adviser 
to the US Government, it is a pity Mr. 
Hamilton did not say this plainly. But if Mr. 
Hamilton really means that it is arrogant for 
a man to allow his moral sentiments to inter- 
fere with his service to his government, does 
he consider that it would have been arrogant 
for a German officer at Lidice or Oradour-sur- 
Glane to allow his moral sentiments to inter- 
fere with his duty to the government he 
served? 

We all know that honest people differ in 
opinion as to the ethics of making hydrogen 
bombs; but I really find it hard to believe, Sir, 
that the Spectator is willing to countenance the 
view that it is an individual's duty to stifle his 
scruples if his government's policy requires the 
sacrifice. —Y ours faithfully, 

M. JUDSON 
37 Eastcliff Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


THE INVESTIGATOR 
Sir,—I am at a loss to understand why your 
correspondent, Mr. Fitzsimmons, of Liverpool, 
should conclude that ‘they were being given 
away free by The Nation’ contradicts my 
accurate statement that there was a consider- 
able black market in USA for records of The 
Investigator.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN IRWIN 


The Post House, Datchet, Bucks 


rHE FUTURE OF GERMANY 

Sir,—To thoughtful people Professor Barra- 
clough’s article on “The Future of Germany’ 
must strike an ominous note. One cannot dis- 
pute his conclusions—that German policy will 
pursue strictly German interests; that unifica- 
tion will transcend all other issues; that finance 
and industry are the only powers ‘solidly based 
and sure of the future.’ 

It is a curious reflection kings, 
emperors, dictators, all away, 
armies destroved, cities reduced to rubble, and 
Big Business survives. more than sur- 
flourishes exceeding!y. In estimating 
Germany's future we what will the 
only ‘solidly based power’ go for? Big armies, 
beautifully equipped doubt, with 
propaganda and forcign policy to suit. The 
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economic, then political domination of smal} 
central European nations—if it can fe 
achieved. A larger share of world markets— 
most certainly. It is not a pleasing prospect, 
We have fought, and supposedly won, two 
world wars; but we have learned—just about 
nothing at all.—Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN HOWELL 


57 Orwell Road, Felixstowe 


CHRISTIANS AND HUMANISTS 


Sirn—As a Cambridge graduate and 4g 
Christian I was delighted by the series of 
articles you recently offered us. Mr. P. G, J, 
Pulzer, to judge from his letter, was not 9 
pleased. He couples the names of Billy Graham 
and C. S. Lewis, and condemns them for lack- 
ing a social gospel. 

Billy Graham comes from the ‘Bible Belt’ of 
America, and many Christians, in England and 
America, would regard his presentation of the 
Gospel as deficient in various respects. But it 
is only fair to point out that his widely circu- 
lated confessio fidei, Peace with God, con- 
tains a chapter on ‘Social Obligations of the 
Christian’ in which Graham says: ‘Christians, 
above all others, should be concerned with 
social problems and social injustices.’ 

Dr. C. S. Lewis, need one say, is quite a 
different sort of person. Indeed he now quali- 
fies as a ‘Cambridge Christian,” and there are 
other reasons for defending him. Many in the 
war-time generation of undergraduates, to 
which I belonged, owe an immeasurable debt 
to Dr. Lewis’s writings. In them we found a 
rational approach to the Faith, a clear ideal 
of Christian conduct, and some useful hints 
on devotional discipline. These greatly en- 
couraged us and gave us more stability than 
we might otherwise have achieved 

Of course, I do not know what Dr. Lewis 
has to say about the hydrogen bomb. One 
wonders what Mr. Pulzer has to say about this 
latest manifestation of man’s ‘potentialities. 
After glancing again at your series of articles 
on the bomb published in February, I can 
and 


only say: ‘Lord have mercy upon us, 
incline our hearts to do Thy will.’— Yours 
faithfully, 

PETER BARRACLOUGH 


Cranford, 26 Park Road, lpswich, Suffolk 


G. W. STEEVENS 

Sir.—Professor Brogan may be_ reassured 
G. W. Steevens went up to Balliol from the 
City of London School, with a scholarship, in 
the year 1888. He was awarded a fellowship at 
Pembroke in the Nineties, and died in Lady- 
smith in 1900.—Yours faithfully, 


W. F. LOFTHOUSE 


Old Bank House, 15 Market Street, Woodstock, 
Oxford 


THE DOG IT WAS 

Sirn,—As a regular reader of your paper for 
over forty years | was surprised to find that 
you had exhumed an old chestnut that | 
remember going the rounds in this city over 


thirty years ago. I refer to the story of the 
mushrooms and the death of the dog on whom 
they were tried, as recorded by Joho 
Betjeman on page ninety-six of vour issue of 
January 28. Is the explanation that a joke 
takes thirty vears to travel overseas from 
Sydney to London?—Yours faithfully, 

R. CLIVE SEECE 


Union Club, Sydnev, N.S.W., Australia 
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‘Behind the Ears’ 


Keeping things clean—not just superficially 
but ‘behind the ears’ as well—must be 
someone’s responsibility. If cleaning 
arrangements are one of your business or 
professional worries, you should get to 
know Teepol. This master detergent de- 
veloped by Shell is now recognised as being 
the most effective and economical cleaning 
aid for use in commercial and industrial 
premises, and in municipal, institutional 
and public buildings of all kinds. 





TEEPOL 


is a SHELL contribution to improved public health. 


Shell Chemicals Limited, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel. : Temple Bar 4455 
(purarsvroRs) 


“ TEEPOL " is a Registered Trade Mark 
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JOHANNESBURG: :} 
It was the discovery of 7.00) ram ‘ me ar wea 
gold on the Witwaters- “UNIONG? fr 

rand in 1886 which SOUTH AFRICA 
brought about the = van, afin 


transformation of 











Johannesburg from a 


vast plain covered with tall grass = 


cotgent coll 


into a modern commercial centre 


eottbas 


with its skyscrapers, wide streets and E/: 
great department stores. In that year 
a Mr. Oosthuizen, part-owner of a : 


STEER. | 


farm at Langlaagte, invited two pros- 
pectors to go over his land and look 
for gold or other metals. In a brief = SJ 


affidavit issued subsequently, one of : 





the prospectors expressed the opin- - 

ion that from his long experience as; 

a gold-digger he thought the land = e -> ~ 

was a payable goldfield. The accuracy = S e 
¥) 


of this report has been amply con- =. Vos 
firmed over the years, for since that WK oo; 
- ease / 
y 500 million ounces of - fs = 


date over 


fine gold, valued at more than - = 
£3,000,000,000, have been produced Wh y = 
on the Rand. : 


Business men who require informa- 















tion oncurrent commercial conditions 
in the Union of South Africa are 
invited to get into touch with our 
Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date 
reports from our branches in Johan- 
nesburg and elsewhere are readily 


obtainable on request. 
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Contemporary Arts 


CINEMA 


A Kip For Two Fartuinas. (Plaza.}»——Turee 
Cases OF Murper. (Warner.)}——UNTAMED. 
(Carlton.) 

Lire is full of disappointments and it is foolish 

to expect too much from anyone, even Carol 

Reed. Yet his A Kid for Two Farthings falls 

so far below the high standard he has so 

consistently maintained, it is impossible not to 
feel cheated. The pith of Wolf Mankowitz’s 
book, a sentimental whimsy about a Jewish 
tailor, a little boy and a kid which the boy 
mistakes for a unicorn remains charming, the 
three champions of illusion, David Kossoff, 

Jonathan Ashmore and the kid displaying a 

poignant innocence which is very touching. 

Encircling them, however, are a gaggle of 

Petticoat Lane characters, each a bit over- 

drawn, a bit too eccentric to be convincing, 

there being a Damon Runyonesque quality 

about them and their activities which gives a 

false edge to the film’s authentic background. 

Celia Johnson, Diana Dors, Joe Robinson and 

Sidney James are good in their way, but they 

seem just a millimetre on the far side of credi- 

bility. Away from the tailor the fabric has an 
ersatz feel to it, and even some delightful Reed 
embroidery cannot hide the flaws. 


* 


Also of uneven texture are three murder 
stories at the Warner. Lord Moundrago, by 
Somerset Maugham, directed by George More 
O’Ferrall and starring Orson Welles, studies 
the lethal influence of dreams, As both a pro- 
moter and victim of the ‘haunts,’ Mr. Welles, 
rumbling beautifully like an operatic lion and 
compelling undeviating attention with the slow 
swivel of an eye, gives authority to the mystic 
properties of this fantasy. He is magnificent, 
but as usual crushes his surroundings into the 
shadows. You Killed Elizabeth, by Brett Halli- 
day and directed by David Eady, is an ordinary 
whodunit starring Emrys Jones and John Greg 
son, and it is not a bit good. Jn the Picture, by 
Roderick Wilkinson, is, on the other hand, 
excellent. Macabre and frightening, it gives us 
Alan Badel as a dead artist who lives in the 
picture he painted and enviegles a museum 
guide into stepping back through the frame 
with him. Wendy Toye has handled this sinister 
story with considerable deftness, catching the 
shivers as they leave the screen and pinning 
them to one’s spine. 

+ 


Untamed is a Henry King CinemaScope in 
which Susan Hayward and Tyrone 
pioneer their way across South Africa in the 
1850s. It has one of the best battles. between 
thousands of Zulus and a wagon train, that I 
have ever seen in my life, and some splendid 
landscapes. The rest, which is devoted to 
amour and the building of the Dutch Free 
State, is tedious. In the same programme is the 
prize-winning Thursday's Children, a documen 
turv on the teaching of stone-deaf children 
Miade by Guy Brenton and Lindsay Anderson 
it is, of course. entirely heartbreaking, the cast. 
ther 
hiossom trom deadness into the wonder of 


small faces raised in concentration to 


understanding. melting the heart with a pity 
for wihech they. 
have ceruainly no use 


cheertul and unselfconsctous. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Power . 


Picasso. (Academy.) 

In the current Academy programme is Luciano 
Emmer’s Picasso, a forty-minute study of the 
artist’s work made with intelligence, under- 
standing and considerable technical resource- 
fulness. As in Paul Haesert’s Visite a Picasso, 
the scenes of the artist at work particularly 
fascinate; politely aware of the camera, yet 
intently self-absorbed, Picasso proves a mag- 
netically rewarding subject for these silent 
camera interviews. The penetrating survey of 
the painter’s world is accompanied by a com- 
mentary whose line—generally hostile to 
cubism, formalism, etc.-—may seem somewhat 
tendentious. But at least it is a point of view, 
and as such preferable to the familiar amiable 


platitudes. This stimulating film is photo- 
graphed, admirably, in Ferraniacolor. 

P. H. 
TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 
Tue BBC seemed to me guilty of over 


estimating the public interest and even the 
significance of VE Day ten years after. But 
in spite of some inanities in stuffing the election 
gag into its own mouth the event produced 
some good broadcasting. It was worth taking 
us round Europe to hear about peaceful pur 
suits and the manufacture of ploughshares. It 
was a sound idea to revive Western Approaches 
on television—solid proof of the fact that how- 
ever submissive it may seem sometimes the 
BBC does not entirely support the policy of 
smarming the Germans all the time. 


* 


The best choice of the lot, | thought. was 
The River Line. The contradictory qualities of 
Charles Morgan's writing might seem danger 
ous stuff to Light Programme mentalities on 
the small screen but it came off excellently 
The dull passages were not half as tiresome as 
television's attempts to be bright in the drama 
department, and the exciting flashback to 
Occup:ed France went with a pace that nobod\ 
seems able to put int 
thrilling serials like The Mulberry 
| noticed for the first time that Morgan has 
more than you might think in common with 
C. E. Montague. The unreality of his stylish 
dialogue is caused by making ordinary people 
use words with a precision unknown outside 
the most pedantic circles. Yet this purely 
literary form of talk is used to tell a story of 
action, and used successfully. A good play 
can do wonders with BBC acting. too. and the 
cast in this one reacted sharply indeed. Rosalie 
Crutchley gave the best woman's performance 
I have seen since Googie Withers, but Sarah 
Lawson was close behind, and among the mer 
James Donald, Robert Harris and John West 
brook got well under the skin of Morgan's 
complicated characters. There may be some 
deep reason why I have never enjoyed anything 
of Morgan's in the theatre and seldom enjoved 
an\thing as much on the drama side of tele 
vision. At the moment I.can only think tt ts 
that the closeness 
dilutes the thickness of the verbiage and brings 
out what the eve misses in the theatre because 
it has so much farther to stray when the author 


supposedly fast and 


fecelerator 


of the camera in some wa 
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turns to philosophy. Anyway, ten out of ten 
for The River Line for bringing intelligence to 
where I seldom hope to see it. 


GERARD Fay 


THEATRE 


THe MIDNIGHT FamiLy. By Charles Dorat. 
(Arts. —— THe TENDER TRAP. By Max 
Shulman and Robert Paul Smith. (Saville) 

THERE is a type of French play, popular some 

years ago, which depends for its effect on the 

incursions of the spirit world into ordinary 
human life, but without any of the normal 
spooky paraphernalia that we associate with 
revenants. This time it is under the all-too- 
horribly realistic disguise of a French lower- 
middle-class family that the folk from ‘over 
there’ decide to pay a call on a young man. 
They are, in fact, calling to tell him that he js 
about to die, and are much put out when he 
resolutely declines to do anything of the sort, 
even falling in love with the daughter being 
an insufficient bait to induce him to accom- 
pany them back home. All this makes a rather 
weak and sentimental fantasy — like Girau- 
doux and water whose would-be poetic 
dialogue is clumsily rendered into English. 
Ihe performances of Emrys Jones as the 
young man and of Elaine Usher as Melanie, 
the spirit-daughter, do as much as can be done 
to make it interesting, but as we invariably 
guess what is going to happen approximately 
one act before it takes place, the difficulties 
the, and the producer, John Fernald, have to 
cope with are overwhelming. | doubt if death 
deserves the treatment it gets from M. Dorat 


* 


At the Saville there is an American comedy 
on the well-known (and well-worn) theme of 
the bachelor trapped into marriage by the 
clever girl. Brian Reece as the bachelor is nice 
and bewildered, and one feels that if the beat- 
ing he takes on the stage is any sample of 
what married life is to be like, he is in for a 
difficult time. Geraldine McEwan in the role 
of big-game hunter is charming, though one 
wonders at moments why nobody, in sheet 
exasperation, tells her to shut her tender trap 
In general. the play is amusing, but I imagine 
it was faster and funnier across the Atlantic. 


ANTHONY HARILEY 


Owing to pressure on space senie reviews 


have been held over. 


Che Spectator 
MAY 15, 1830 


THe press throughout the country labours, as 
every thing else does. under a weight of 
taxation which must sooner or later work its 
utter ruin Already, within the short space of 
four years, three daily papers—two of very 
respectable standing, one most powerfully 
supported—have disappeared, and not one has 
taken their place if Rome had had but 
one neck, its tyrant would soon have mastered 
his enemies; but its necks were many. and 
Nero perished in his attempt to subjugate 
them. Whatever men of power may say. they 
regard the press with a hatred as honest and 
as imstinctive as that with which the thief 
regards the halter. Let them once get the press 
so reduced that it may be attacked with a 
certain’ prospect of success, and the attack 
will not be long delayed 
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BOOKS 


Afternoon World 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


ITH the appearance of Mr. Anthony Powell’s new 

volume* we are back again in that shapeless and 

yet homogeneous world which lies somewhere be- 
tween the borders of commerce, politics, the arts, fashion, the 
gay life and the not-quite-so-gay life. The centre of its stage 
is occupied by an Etonian trio—Jenkins, Stringham and 
Templer—and a fourth component, also Etonian but soli- 
tary—Widmerpool. Around them is disposed a large inter- 
mediate group of relatives, family friends, and acquaintances 
made at the university or in London, and beyond these again 
there seem to be several hundred marginal figures: hostesses, 
publishers, museum officials, fellows who ran into one’s first 
wife’s uncle in Capetown in 1911, and any number of ex-boy- 
friends and old flames. The gyrations of these last are so 
complex and often so brisk that a conversation between 
Powell-readers is liable to turn into a competition of erudite 
gossip: “Heard the latest? Dicky Umfraville has taken Anne 
Stepney away from Barnby. She’s had quite a career since she 
left Charles Stringham.’—“No, no, you’re muddling her up 
with her sister. Charles married Peggy Stepney.’ 

This third term in the series begun by A Question of Up- 
bringing (1951) and A Buyer's Market (1952) introduces us 
to the Acceptance World, in the first place nothing more 
than the name given by Templer to the financial house now 
dignified by the presence of Widmerpool. Apart from this, 
however, the phrase represents ‘the world in which the 
essential element—happiness, for example—is drawn, as it 
were, from an engagement to meet a bill. . . . Besides, in 
another sense, the whole world is the Acceptance World as 
one approaches thirty; at least some illusions discarded.’ And, 
it might be added, at least some desires and hopes abandoned. 
As regards the story, this proceeds along the lines already 
established, in five long episodes or sequences, each tending 
to be continuous in action. We have moved forward in time 
to the early 1930s. The first item concerns Jenkins, the narra- 
tor, having his fortune told (correctly, as it turns out) by a 
mysterious female connection of his Uncle Giles; a proceeding 
closely anticipated by an incident in Mr. Powell’s early novel, 
Venusberg.t of which the hero, Lushington, has other points 
in common with Jenkins. Having moved from the Ufford 
Hotel, Bayswater, to the Ritz, we encounter Quiggin, a pushing 
literary man, who conducts throughout the book an intermit- 
tent campaign for the dislodgement of a rival and the insertion 
of himself as secretary to a démodé but still ‘distinguished’ 
novelist. Templer also appears, followed by his wife and 
married sister Jean, who has recently been deserted, though 
without utter finality, by her husband, Bob Duport. Almost 
involuntarily at first, but with a rapid access of sentiment and 
energy, Jenkins enters upon a love affair With her, and this 
forms the main subject of the book. Subsidiary concerns in- 





* Ture Acceptance Wortip, By Anthony Powell. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
VENUSBERG (1932) and the other earlier novels bv Anthony Powell 
mentioned in this article are shortly to be reissued by Messrs 


Heinemann 


619 


volve the glimpsing of Sillery, the don with the Nietzschean 
moustache, at a left-wing demonstration, a planchette session 
at which Karl Marx is alleged to assist, the departure of 
Templer’s wife in an unexpected direction, and the activities 
of Widmerpool, who not only gets the supposedly powerful 
Bill Truscott flung out of his job with Donners-Brebner but 
also, by making an uninvited speech about his commercial 
experiences at a reunion dinner, causes Le Bas, his old house- 
master, to drop down in a seizure. Other apparently minor 
incidents have a larger bearing, most notably a half-serious 
physical tussle at the end in which Widmerpool, the repre- 
sentative of egotistical ambition, defeats Stringham, the 
tough-skinned but cracking vessel of romantic melancholy. 
Though so firmly located in the sequence which includes it. 
The Acceptance World differs from its predecessors in some 
elements of presentation. There is a departure from the earlier 
practice whereby all manner of paintings and sculptures got 
brought in to provide decoration and imagery, the fictitious 
ones so vividly that one could hardly credit not having come 
across Mr. Deacon’s Boyhood of Cyrus, in particular, in some 
municipal gallery, and the real ones with such insistence that 
one wondered at times whether Mr. Powell might not have 
been intending finally to pass under review the entire corpus 
of Western visual art. The whole method is notably less 
discursive than that of the previous volume, where it seemed 
here and there as if a Henry James fired with enthusiasm for 
the question-and-answer section of Ulysses had stood at the 
author’s elbow. The behaviour and feelings of Jenkins in love 
are described with a sharpness, almost at times an acidity. 
which sets him free from the curious somnambulism—not 
in itself at all unsympathetic—that has been apt to afflict 
some of Mr. Powell’s earlier heroes: there are traces of it in 
Lushington of Venusberg, but Atwater of Afternoon Men 
is the most typical. However, the main preoccupations and 
themes echo those of the two earlier volumes in this series. 


The title of the complete series, The Music of Time, taken 
together with the frequent images of human life as a ritual 
dance performed to that music, gives some sort of key with 
which the vast and complicated design may be unlocked 
Nobody can have failed to notice, to start with, the immense 
number of chance meetings by which vital episodes are set in 
train, and in this instalment again the main section, nearly a 
third of the book, contains only two purposed encounters. 
This theory of existence, whereby things only happen when 
they are somehow appropriate, when the evolutions of the 
human dance bring them about, is in the first place a way of 
doubting the validity of effort and seems indeed to be 
approaching the edge of quietism, a point I mean to take up 
luter. One’s second reaction is likely to be that to throw so 
much emphasis on the casual meeting as the mainspring of 
events is only possible, if it is not to degenerate into the 
coincidence-convention of picaresque, in cases where the 
characters dealt with inhabit a restricted world. This is cer- 
tainly true of Mr. Powell’s characters, who all belong to 
well, ‘the ruling class’ sounds a bit snappish, and not much 
in the way of ruling evidently gets done; while ‘society’ 
sounds a bit something else, and ‘the rich’ may have the 
effect, to be avoided if possible, of recalling Miss Nancy 
Mitford or Miss Angela Thirkell. Anyway, it was unerringly 
pointed out recently that we find nothing of the working 
classes in The Music of Time, and in addition politics are not 
taken very seriously—this in the 1930s. Mr. Powell is not ‘com- 
mitted,’ in fact—except to an interest in human behaviour and 
to the duty of irony and scepticism which confronts every 
chronicler of an exclusive group. A glance at some contem- 
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porary talents ‘committed’ in other directions will not show that 
Mr. Powell has chosen wrongly. 

The theme of the human dance, to continue, is in any case not 
the only theme, sinking as it does at times more to the level of 
a leitmotiv, if so intellectual a term may be forgiven. At least as 
important and, to some, more interesting is the generalisation 
about power, or living by the will, which is gradually gathering 
shape in these pages. Power has always interested this author: 
everyone in What's Become of Waring? wanted power, at least 
according to the narrator; that frightful pair in Agents and 
Patients, Maltravers and Chipchase, were pursuing it in their 
own way; even the farcical Zouch, the iibermensch of From a 
View to a Death, was after the stuff. In The Music of Time the 
pattern is clearer still. Widmerpool, Quiggin and Sillery are only 
its most obvious embodiments, for Members, Quiggin’s rival, 
covets literary status chiefly for the influence it brings; Barnby, 
the womanising painter, is interested in domination rather than 
sensuality; Uncle Giles, shackled and ineffectual as he is, remains 
the type of the entire egotist; and so on. In an age where the will 
to power takes ever more unexpected forms, we need someone 
to teach us the lesson that it can and does co-exist with grotesque- 
ness and fatuity. 

The characters on the other side in this battle are to be dis- 
tinguished as not fighting in it, as drifting, acquiescing, accepting. 
Though much charm, most intelligence and all humour are 
annexed to them, their only outlet is finally the arts, inasmuch 
as their friendships ebb and flow with the measures of the dance, 
and their encounters with women place them, as does Jenkins’s 
with Jean Duport, at the mercy of the power-seekers. It is here 
that their predicament takes on the aspect of quietism mentioned 
earlier: if effort is assertion of the will, and to assert the will 
is to indulge the desire for power, self-abandonment becomes 
their only way of staying human. Whatever alternative may be 
salvaged by The Music of Time when complete, we can at least 
recognise meanwhile that it is better, in all situations, to submit 
like Jenkins than to climb like Widmerpool. And, finally, we 
can think ourselves lucky to have a group of novels which, even 
more successfully than their author’s early work, combine wit 
and sadness and farce and charm, which, without a hint of 
keening or gesticulation, are entirely serious. | would rather read 
Mr. Powell than any English novelist now writing. 
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Freedom and South Africa 


THe Story oF Soutu Arrica. By Leo Marquand. (Faber, 15s) 
Tue Measure OF My Days. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Faber, 21s) 


THREE hundred years ago—or a little less—the first free burghers 
took their discharge from the Dutch East India Company's newly 
established provisioning station under Table Mountain, and 
started farming on their own account; and Baruch Spinoza settled 
down to lens-grinding and the discussion of the Cartesian 
philosophy with his Protestant friends in Amsterdam. Spinoza’s 
investigations led him to assert, among other truths, that ‘if any. 
one has been affected with pleasure or pain by another person of 
a class or nation different from his own . . . he will love or hate 
not only that person, but all of that class or nation.’ The descen. 
dants of Spinoza’s fellow-countrymen, now in power in the Union 
of South Africa, have demonstrated the essential soundness of his 
account of the pathology of Colour Bars. 


How is it that the free burghers of the twentieth century, whose 
ancestors were members of the most tolerant society in Europe, 
should have developed the most efficient engine of racial repression 
in Africa? One of the virtues of Mr. Marquand’s history is his 
preoccupation with this question. It is easy to lose one’s way in 
South African history, confused in a maze of Kaffir Wars, Anglo. 
Boer Wars, treks and counter-treks. Mr. Marquand tells the story 
as a succession of episodes, each of which has contributed to form 
the mental habits of the present rulers of South Africa. The original 
driving force behind European settlement was the Company's 
demand for food and liquor, not—except in the case of the 
Huguenots—the search for liberty. As the free burghers hived off 
from their Cape Town base, they acquired characteristics that 
helped their survival—an insatiable appetite for land, a passionate 
individualism, and a resentment against all forms of government 
interference. Then external pressures—the liberal reforming 
movement in the Cape at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and the industrialisation of the Rand at its end—brought about 
enormous social changes which were neither wanted nor under- 
stood. Thus the contemporary generation of free burghers is 
attempting to govern modern industrial South Africa, which has 
felt the shock of the French, Russian and Asian revolutions, in 
the light (or obscurity) of a social theory derived from the days of 
eighteenth-century tribalism. 

Mrs. Millin is also a ‘Negrophile,’ in the South African sense of 
the term: that is, she is unable to accept the view that European 
ascendancy and African subjection are part of the natural (and 
divine) order of things. Like Spinoza, she is of Sephardic stock. 
Like Spinoza, too, she abandoned orthodoxy for free inquiry 
It is an interesting commentary on the South African situation that 
in this sensitive autobiography Africans scarcely appear as people; 
only as a prick of the conscience, a background misery, the primary 
injustice that is the cause of secondary injustices in the European 
world (the attacks on the late Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, another “Negro- 
phile,’ for example). 

This is not a book about Africans, or about South Africa (about 
which Mrs. Millin has already written much). It is about many 
things, and about nothing. It is about her own life—how she lived, 
as a girl, on the River; and lay on a tank under a syringa tree, and 
an Afrikaner boy taught her to read The Death of Ivan Ilyitch and 
Samuel Butler. It is about her husband, Mr. Justice Philip Millin. 
who went on working while suffering from heart disease, and died 
on the Bench in 1952, and about their life together. It is about 
widowhood: “The word, the label, has always seemed to me 2 
spiritual suttee. . . . They see me at once as something left over, 
a derelict, a remnant, a piece of flotsam.’ It is about politicians, 
and particularly about Smuts in his last years. 

Most of all, it is a book about sleeplessness, anti-semitism and 
death. It 1s penetrating, entirely honest, self-centred and world- 
centred at the same time. And, though Spinoza said that a free man 
thinks of nothing less than of death, Mrs. Millin makes clear the 
peculiar difficulty of living as a free man in twentieth-century South 
Africa. 

THOMAS HODGKIN 
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Macaulay’s Successor 


PERSONALITIES AND Powers. By Sir Lewis Namier. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 1 5s.) 

Tuis new collection of Sir Lewis Namier’s occasional essays and 
reviews has all the qualities which we have come to expect in his 
work—scholarship, wisdom and clarity. His judgements are based 
not only on exact knowledge but also on those values which lie at 
the heart of European culture—a respect for human life and for 
institutions which have stood the test of history. When dealing with 
the recent past, as he does in the last four essays of this book, he 
is not afraid to show his utter detestation of the Nazi regime. He 
insists on its violence, its degradation, its cruelty and utter vulgarity. 
And that is as refreshing as it is salutary. But he is too fine an 
historian to leave it at that. Although he states that Hitler and 
his story ‘pose the insoluble enigma of success,’ he does not allow 
the lack of any final answer to deter him from exploring with all 
his analytical brilliance the factors which may have contributed 
to that mystery. Two essays in particular—‘The Basic Factors in 
Nineteenth-Century European History’ and ‘Diplomacy in the 
Inter-War Period, 1919-1939'—deepen our understanding of the 
whole sorry process by which Hitler and his regime had a chance 
to flourish. 

Good as these essays are, those which deal with aspects of 
eighteenth-century history are better. Paradoxically, England and 
not Europe is now Sir Lewis Namier’s home ground. He has lived 
so long amidst the records of parliamentary politics of this time 
that the Edgcumbes, Foresters and Elliots are more familiar to 
him than the Schleichers, Frangois Poncets and Hendersons of his 
own century. Again there are two essays of outstanding merit, 
and schoolboys as well as scholars will need to master them. They 
contain the first expression of ideas which may well dominate 
historically thinking on the subjects with which they deal for this 
and, probably, subsequent generations. ‘Monarchy and the Party 
System’ sheds a new light on the age-old controversy about the 
two-party system and demonstrates as clearly as can be demonstra- 
ted that the early ministries of George III's reign were as much 
whig as their predecessors. Never before has the role of eighteenth- 
century monarchy been so accurately and lucidly explained. 
‘Country Gentlemen in Parliament, 1750-84 is, perhaps, more 
original, for Sir Lewis has in his great books made us familiar 
with the Court side of eighteenth-century politics, whereas this 
study opens up an entirely new field and one of vital interest. The 
independent gentlemen provided, as no other group in politics 
could, a channel for the expression of public opinion. For long 
periods public opinion was divided and so were the country gentle- 
men, and the Court had little difficulty in pursuing its own policy. At 
times of crisis, however, they and the country at large could speak 
with a unanimous voice. Once they were united against North his 
ministry came to an end. Their influence at other times in the 
eighteenth century when governments lost the confidence of the 
Commons remains to be analysed. Sir Lewis has shown that it must 
be done before a full understanding of eighteenth-century parlia- 
ments can be achieved. 

These two essays alone would create the reputation of a historian 
and place him in the front rank; this little book, however, is full 
of many excellences. No historian living, in fact, I doubt whether 
anyone since Macaulay, has been such a master of the historical 
essay as Sir Lewis Namier. It is a vehicle particularly apt to his 
genius. His desire for meticulously accurate scholarship is best 
satisfied by a restricted theme; his need to penetrate to the heart of 
the matter can only be completely and conscientiously fulfilled 
within a limited field; both his intellectual subtlety and profound 
wisdom are best displayed in relating the particular to the universal. 
Some of his devoted admirers cherish the hope that fine as his 
essays are—and all his eighteenth-century books have been essen- 
tially collections of essays—he will, after the completion of his 
great work on the history of Parliament, write a short but magis- 
terial history of the reign of George III. 


J. H. PLUMB 


It is regretted that the name of Mr. Sean O'Faolain was wrongly spelt 
in Messrs. Hutchinson's advertisement in our last issue. 
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Higher Civil Servants 
in Britain 
R. K. KEISALL 


The study of a key profession based on four years’ 
intensive research. The author covers the period from the 
1870s to the present day and examines the effects of the 
modifications in recruitment policy over that period. 
International Library of Sociology, 25s. net 


History and Liberty 
A. ROBERT CAPONIGRI 


On the historical writings of Benedetto Croce by the 
author of Time and Idea: the Theory of History in Giambat- 
tista Vico. This book is devoted principally to Croce’s 
tetralogy which has already achieved classical status: 
The History of the Realm of Naples, The History of the 
Baroque Era, The History of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century and The History of Italy: 1871-1914. 18s, net 


Discoveries and Inventions 
of the Twentieth Century 
J. G. CROWTHER 


A new edition of Edward Cressy’s well-known book, 
describing up-to-date developments in science and engin- 
cering, such as jet engines, radar, atomic energy, hydro- 
electric plants, steam turbines, etc. 

64 pages of plates, 30s. net 


Economic Control 
MICHAEL P. FOGARTY 


This book reviews what experience has taught about the 
use in the modern world of the economic sanction applied 
through the mechanisms of competition, direction and 
consultation. The author is Professor of Industrial 
Relations, University College of South Wales. 21s. ner 


English Wall Painting 
of the Fourteenth Century 
E. W. TRISTRAM 


Compiled from completed sections and numerous notes 
left by the late Professor Tristram, author of English 
Medieval Wall Painting. \t contains a full analysis of the 
wall paintings of the period and 64 pages of plates show- 
ing in detail the beauty and intricacy of the work of the 
fourteenth-century artists. 50s. nei 


Clothing Construction 
EVELYN MANSFIELD 


A complete manual of sewing which answers every con- 
ceivable question on dressmaking with a thoroughness 
that has not been realised in any other book on the subject 

Over 400 illustrations. 4s. ne; 


Helvetius 
IAN CUMMING 


His life and place in the history of educational thought. 
The author traces the events of his life and the influence 
of his writings upon Bentham, James Mill, and the 
Socialists. International Library of Sociology, 25s. net 
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The Theatre of Reality 


IN SEARCH OF THEATER. By Eric Bentley. (Dennis Dobson, 35s.) 


Ir is a pity that Eric Bentley could not have developed the theses 
contained in his latest book on the theatre in a more logical form. 
As it is, this miscellaneous collection of notices and essays contains 
a certain amount of repetition ard is rather confusing to the 
reader. The book is divided into five parts: the first deals with 
theatre in Europe and America; the second with a number of 
people of the theatre (playwrights, actors, mimes); the third 
contains three obituaries; the fourth five essays on playwrights 
and one on the Abbey Theatre, Dublin; the fifth three essays on 
drama in general. This higgledy-piggledy way of doing things 
emphasises the occasional character of these essays, and this is 
unfortunate because Mr. Bentley has many very sensible things 
to say. In fact, he has some claims to be considered as the best 
critic at present writing on the theatre in the English language. 
Not that he is a critic of the judicial type. He has something to 
sell, and consequently makes his judgements with a passion which 
is sometimes polemical, though he can also be just to types of 
theatre that he himself does not like. 

What Mr. Bentley has to sell is what he calls ‘realism’ (not to be 
confused with the naturalism of circa 1900). This he defines most 
clearly in his essay on the stagecraft of Bertolt Brecht, where, 
talking of Brecht’s similar concept of ‘narrative realism,’ he 
writes: ‘Narrative Realism ... asks: why not accept the 
reality of the theatre, accept the stage as a stage, admit that this 
is a wooden floor and not a stone highway, admit that rhat is the 
back of the theatre and not the sky?’ Realism, then, involves a 
relationship of confidence, of complicity between stage and 
audience, They are all in the same world together, and one con- 
sequence of this would seem to be that drama must deal with 
things that are important to people living in that real world. The 
purpose of realism is to establish a contact between drama and 
life. When Mr. Bentley denounces ‘the current school of rococo 
effeminacy represented in different ways by a host of artists. (To 
the name of Fry one can add that of Anouilh, or those of designers 
like Cecil Beaton and the late Christian Berard. . . .),’ he is not 
only pointing to a very disturbing phenomenon in the contempor- 
ary theatre, but also putting his finger on an approach to the 
drama which must be considered as target for tonight by anyone 
in the least concerned with it as a living art. It is the great merit 
of this book that throughout drama is treated as a social thing 
enabling its audience the better to enjoy life or the better to 
endure it and not as an ornamental charade with a party in 
Chelsea as its spiritual centre. To insist on the universality of the 
drama is a duty at the present time. That duty Mr. Bentley fulfils 
admirably. 


Of course, one has plenty of caveats. If I agree with Mr. 
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Bentley over the decadence of most contemporary English pro. 
ductions of Shakespeare, I am not entirely convinced by his 
essay on Yeats’s plays. It seems to me that he is taking away with 
one hand what he gives with the other, and I should be inclined 
to put Purgatory and The Death of Cuchulain high as a possible 
beginning of a genuine poetic theatre. But one can agree with 
him about the quality of Pirandello, and it is pleasant to fing 
someone not subscribing to the current over-rating of Cocteau. 
Also, I could have done without the personal reminiscences cop. 
tained in some parts of the book, but, given its nature (a collec. 
tion of notices and articles for the press), I suppose this was 
inevitable. 

Finally (what is fairly rare at the present time) Mr. Bentley has 
tried to deal with European and American theatre as a whole. The 
merit of this comparative method is that many things become 
suddenly clear. One sees, for example, how international the new 
preciosity is and one can estimate the help that is likely to be 
gained in the struggle against it from such sources as Brecht or 
Kazan. Mr. Bentley perhaps pins his faith a little too exclusively 
to salvation from Germany; I should put forward Lorca and even 
Claudel (in some of his manifestations) as possible reinforcements; 
but it is a good thing to have someone publicly sending up 
distress signals about this sector of world theatre and better stil] 
for them to point out the one or two spots on the horizon that 
might mean dry land ahead. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Medieval Cornwall 


MEDIEVAL CorNWALL. By L. E. Elliott-Binns. (Methuen, 35s.) 


Itseis probably true to say—though only at the risk of inducing 
apoplexy all the way from Berwick to Brighton—that Cornwall 
inspires a more intense local patriotism among its natives than any 
other English county. One reason, of course, is that Cornwall is 
more a country than a county. By race and language, geography 
and poverty, she was long cut off from the rest of England. Nor 
has any other English county been better served by her historians. 
Admittedly there has appeared only one volume and a bit in the 
Victoria County History (what is the reason for this lack of 
enterprise?). But she can boast of the most engaging product of 
the Elizabethan antiquarians, Richard Carew’s Survey, an 
exhaustive work on her basic industry in Mr. Lewis's book on 
The Stannaries, and two admirable studies of her history during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, those of Dr. Rowse on 
Tudor Cornwall, and of Miss Coate on Cornwall in the Great 
Civil War. Moreover, Professor Pevsner has already trained his 
restless architectural searchlight within her boundaries. 

Local history, as distinct from local topography, is not easy 
to write, and those who succeed in the task, like Dr. Hoskins, are 
a rare minority. There is need to avoid on the one hand an inter- 
minable narrative of the trivial doings around the parish pump, 
and on the other a summary of national events with appropriate 
local allusions. From the first pitfall Canon Elliott-Binns assures 
us in his preface that he is safeguarded; but he has tumbled 
heavily into the second. For example, we are told all about the 
Hundred Years War, punctuated by remarks like ‘The Black 
Prince’s following no doubt included some Cornishmen’ and 
‘Cornwall no doubt shared in the general rejoicing.’ Indeed a good 
deal of this repetitive, inflated volume consists of summaries of 
general English history and English conditions with particular 
examples drawn from Cornwall. One of the illustrations, helpfully 
described as ‘from a fifteenth-century MS, does not even have any 
Cornish associations at all, but is used to fill out a chapter on 
the workings of the manorial system. 

All this is a great pity. For Canon Elliott-Binns has undoubtedly 
covered a great deal of ground in his researches, though which 
references are due to himself and which are derived from th 
enormous mass of material collected by the late Charles Henderso 
is nowhere made clear. With Henderson’s MSS and publishe 
essays behind, and the volumes of Dr. Rowse and Miss Coa’ 
ahead to point the way, there was the opportunity for a reall) 


useful study of medieval Cornwall. What we have instead is an 
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The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
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agreeable, readable, discursive account of conditions in medieval 
England, attractively put together and generally sound in content, 
mostly illustrated by Cornish examples. LAWRENCE STONE 


New Novels 


CANAL IN MOONLIGHT. By Kathleen Sully. (Peter Davies, 10s. 6d.) 
THe Boy IN Biue. By Monica Stirling. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


THe CHEERFUL Captive. By Louise Field Cooper. (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) 
WILLIAM ConraD. By Pierre Boulle. (Secker and Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 


Ir is difficult to describe the extraordinary power of Canal in 
Moonlight. Among the rest of the week’s novels it sits about as 
cosily as an esquimo in an espresso bar. For it is a true primitive, 
something preciously rare among novelists, with the ruthlessness, 
the ferocious exactitude of observation that implies; an exactitude 
that may even make things look unfamiliar, so used have we grown 
to the layers upon layers with which our normal experience is 
overgrown, Now and then a sophisticated writer writes in the 
person of someone far less sophisticated than himself, and tries 
to see with that peculiar and always inimitable eyesight: How 
Green was my Valley is one example; on a higher level Cry the 
Beloved Country another. Sincere and even moving these may be, 
but they must, as works of art, be spurious. And they equate the 
primitive with the childish eye, which it is not: it is direct, 
undiluted, met—not necessarily, any of them, the adjectives of 
childhood. In Canal in Moonlight this netness of effect gives the 
book a density, a thick-textured quality strangely at variance with 
its economical throw-away style and narrow theme. To say it is a 
slum story of seduction, murders, suicide and desolation, conveys 
nothing. To say the house in it stinks of goats, blood seeps under 
the garage door for a child to bounce his ball in, and the warehouse 
rats are as big as cats, gives an impression of plain squalor. And 
squalor is far from being the final mood. This impressive book is, 
even more impressively, a first novel. I cannot for the life of me 
imagine what Miss Sully’s second will be like, for this one reads 
like a single, compact, and unrepeatable phenomenon. 

Back to an unphenomenal world, and three pupils of the charm 
school. A novel as charming as The Boy in Blue sends a warning 
light on in the back of my head. // faut, something says, se méfier; 
which seems churlish, for why should charm be more suspect in 
novels than in life? Miss Stirling, I must admit, is the exponent of 
a rather high, astringent order of charm, and she has all the virtues 
such a kind of writing takes. She can show us rich, idle, attractive 
people with nothing to think about but their own and their neigh- 
bours’ affaires, and make them seem savoury (‘wholesome’ sounds 
too hearty), warm-hearted, and good company. She hurts none of 
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her readers’ feelings by implying how inferior and unattractive 
they, by comparison, are. Witty, yet kind-hearted, a rare and 
delicate combination, her ear for dialogue is faultless, her eye for 
scenery sharp, cinematic, and fresh. I could see things happening on 
every page as if the book were one of those films full of sun, nostal. 
gia, and the Italian countryside in tasteful but vivid colour, perhaps 
with de Sica in his lighter mood directing; which is not, if you are 
dealing in the highest reaches of criticism, the effect a novel ought 
to have, but is about as high and delightful as the charm schoo] on 
its own can hope to reach. 

The Cheerful Captive is whimsy, New Yorker stuff at too long 
a stretch. Hennie, its middle-aged heroine, drives her family to 
distraction, and no wonder. Funny in parts, with all that birdlike 
observation of birdwitted women, its style is too determinedly 
vivacious; a clever image every three lines is enough to set me 
groaning. But I never felt, for some curious reason, so much at 
home in an American family, where husbands, bless them, are 
patient and good beyond all British imagining. 

And William Conrad is whimsy of another sort, the French- 
man’s flattering whimsy when he looks (lovingiy for once) at the 
English at home. Big feet, bad cooking, he loves them all: it is 
London in the 1940s. As a spy story (for so it is) the book will 
hardly stand up; but heroism and intrigue are only pegs on which 
to hang a Frenchman’s observations—not, praise heaven, the 
normal observations of our climate, dress, and love-life, but quite 
uncannily sharp observations of the byways of English society 
and character: the perky provincial don, the back-room code- 
buster, the secret agent who packs a Yfetime of dim and steely 
good nature into a few sighs, and the unrewarding pseudonym of 
*X’; our loquacity, our bumbling, our everlasting chirpiness; per- 
haps most of all our loquacity. Whatever else he thinks of us, 
M. Boulle never makes the mistake of calling us a silent people. 
It is only his Nazi who is sinisterly discreet. ISABEL QUIGLY 


A Study of Xenophobia 


WORKING-CLASS ANTISEMITE. By James H. Robb. (Tavistock 
Publications, 15s.) 


BETHNAL Green is one of the dingiest industrial boroughs of 
London, overhung by railway arches, with streets of tenements 
that have never seen the sun. It has a lurid history of drunkenness, 
prostitution and crime, but has settled down in the last quarter of 
a century into a colourless respectability. Adjoining Jewish White- 
chapel, Bethnal Green has always been a hotbed of anti-semitism, 
and was the chief stronghold of British Fascists before the last war. 
But even in these circumstances, Dr. Robb’s statistics of the extent 
of anti-Jewish prejudice in the borough are shocking. In Chicago, 
American sociologists found that 4 per cent. of the population 
were ‘intense’ anti-semites, 27 per cent. were ‘outspoken’ anti- 
semites, 28 per cent. were ‘stereotyped’ anti-semites and 41 per 
cent. were ‘tolerant.’ In Bethnal Green 26.2 per cent. were ‘intense,’ 
3.6 per cent. ‘outspoken,’ 42.7 per cent. ‘stereotyped’ and only 
17.5 per cent ‘tolerant.’ 

Dr. Robb has done some valuable and conscientious field-work 
among individual Jew-haters and his conclusions regarding the 
psychological factors at work confirm what the ordinary observer 
has already noted, that anti-semites tend to be ill-adjusted in their 
emotional relationships, are generally unsuccessful in their jobs 
and have had a worse record of unemployment than more tolerant 
people. 

His investigations were carried out between the years 1947 and 
1949, a time when Anglo-Jewish relations were embittered over 
the Palestine problem, and Dr. Robb’s failure to take this into 
account is, I feel, a serious omission. Anti-semitism tends to be 
exceptionally sensitive to the prevailing political climate and even 
comparatively liberal public opinion in Britain was infected by 
anti-Jewish feeling as political tension in Palestine reached the 
point of open war between British troops and Jewish guerrillas. 

However, this book is one of the most thorough investigations 
into xenophobia carried out in this country and ought to be 


widely read. EMANUEL LITVINOFF 
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With silk undies without Dockets, ARP men 
= Ten Years On quite unnerved 

By the fading out of ITMA, Land-girls eatin 
on SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 271 “Woolton Pie? s ad 

s 2 ° 
al- Report by D. R. Peddy ~ he _know ee Bloggs had taken, 
, 1a : ‘ 5 though it must be quite a squeeze 

aps Competitors were invited to celebrate the tenth anniversary of VE Day by recalling the {n his cesuiintiethie alm one or two 
are atmosphere of 1939-45 in twelve lines of verse, written as if contemporary, and con- Evacuees? 
ght taining ten or more of the following expressions : Second Front, Dockets, Woolton Pie, Are you racked with pain or pity, as you let 

on Firewatching, Make Do and Mend, Ensa, Wings for Victory, ARP, Blitz, Bevin Boys, your fire-bombs fall, - , 
Lord Haw-Haw, Doodlebug(s), Reserved Occupation, Spam, ITMA, 18B, Land-girl(s), Fr the social deprivations of the ladies at the 

ng Black-out, Evacuee(s). Mark th m closely, as they stumble, guided 

Mz e osely, 3 

to | THINK the entries for this competition PRIZES only by the moon— | - 

ke show that the Second World War is too (A. D. BENNETT JONES) — — Britons humble: they will 

lly recent to have yet acquired ‘period’ status; Forty years on, when the Blitz is behind us, a ee 

ne but the tenth anniversary could hardly go Firewatching duties and Black-out no more, 

at by without some nostalgic (?) reminis- Will there be Doodlebugs still to remind us COMMENDED 

re cence. TO quote Kenneth S. Kitchin, ‘It’s What it was like in the Second World War? (LESLIE JOHNSON) 

e . . © , > or > Jie ore 
been—to say the least of it—an interesting + st dain setae _ ae le SUPPETS. We have a houseful of Evacuees, 

h- war.’ Most of the entries were good, and Evein a ih Sa . s whil o - ee = To whom we offer shelter from the Blitz. 

he judging not very easy. There was scope for “~~, nate € Land-girts while watening te At Black-out time, if ITMA fails to please, 

; a variety of approaches, from that of the , ;. a, nese ey a Lord Haw-Haw’s sure to send them into fits, 

is Listening to ITMA before an exam’? 

ill We-Can-Take-It school to those of the Follow up! Follow up! Follow up! Follow The furniture has suffered wear and tear 

h cynic and satirist, and there were deserving up! Follow up! Beyond the normal, and we don’t pretend 

. representatives of each. Till we've pushed the Evacuees back, That ARP maintains it in repair. 

he Among near-misses were Sgt. Glyn Felix, And we’ve smothered the Bevin Boys’ pack, Having no Dockets, we Make Do and 

ite with his power-drunk Chief Warden: Follow up! Mend. 

ty They wouldn’t take no notice when I was (W. BERNARD WAKE) We feed the youngsters up on Woolton Pie 

e- only ‘me’; I'm tired of the Black-out and Make Do and lavio th S ‘thei 

ly They had to watch their Black-out when I Mend, — with ?pam, and watch them at their 

; joined the ARP. Firewatching, Spam, ARP and Lease-Lend; Wh | , i 

; atching, spam, / : . end, t will they grow to in the by and by? 

of My Reserved Occupation kept me out to Bored with the Blitz and bomb-story friend patie pes nachege or even Bevin Beye! 

r- join the hunt; . Whose glittering eye sternly bids me attend. ‘ = p 

s, I only hope the Cabinet delay the Second And although to acquaintance | cannot pretend 

. gp _ With Dockets, because I have nothing t© SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 274 

¥ Ongar's prophesy that ... Adolf will I'm tired of them too, and the popular trend Set by Allan O. Waith 
shortly be Valhalla s__ last _(and lost) Towards catchwords and slogans which daily Th } B 1 
Evacuee,, R. Kennard Davis, and P. offend te atmosphere of Boston was neatly 
Nicholson, whose excellent entry Was The eye and the ear—as their authors intend. summed up in the well-known verse : 
marred by his having mentioned only And though 18B may be hard to defend, ‘I come from the city of Boston, 

k nine of the list of phrases. Others, alas, These Woolton Pie eaters to prison I'd send The home of the bean and the cod, 
ignored the specification that the poem Till the Second Front comes to bring all to an Where the Lowells speak only to Cabots 
should be written as contemporary. end. aie - And the Cabots speak only to God.’ 

of The above are all honourably men- A SOE bi ; ; 
ioned. also Leslie Johnson Wm. P-Ridley, Friends of Haw-Haw, as you bumble through 4 Prize of £5 is offered for a fourcline epi- 

is tioned, also Leslie Johnson, Wm. P. Ridley, g 
LEH HACE DLL the clouds to launch your Blitz, gram on any town or city, at home or 

S, cae Se, Se oe oe eo a ie you hear the women grumble, see the little abroad—preferably not too obscure. 

f Clarke, Guy Kendall, B. P. Hatton, Mar- slest Ghee cite , 

¥ jorie Evans, C. F.E., P. M., and L. Harris. QO, his master’s roof, Firewatching—wishes he . Entries, addressed “Spectator Competition 

Direct hits were scored by A. D. Ben- was not Reserved— No. 274,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 

4 nett Jones, W. Bernard Wake (£2 each) And the girls from Ensa showing how it is must be received by May 24. Results in the 

. and Erica Scott (£1). they’re always served Spectator of June 3. 

t 

SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 834 aaaene aa ceateaiaaatl 

ACROSS DOWN e 

1 We turn back to wave, and get the ! You"! find me, decorated, in the cart 9 

bird! (6). (9). 

’ 10 Tl 

4 What a heavenly fire there is here (8). : om — seems to be more than 
10 Trim Sal blown about in the wind (7). 3 It brought shipwreck to a famous 

' ll ‘Come to my arms, my beamish boy’ traveller in the Mediterranean (10). 2 3 

. —and how! (7). 5 Daisy a-wheel is tremendous! (9). 

. 12 The hazard of the sea? (4, 6). 6 The key to learning (4). \4 

13 Now’s the time for this. or is it? (4). 7 Arrayed like dire men (7). is 16 7 8 

j 5 8 ‘I know what you’re thinking about,” 

: 15 Femmes fatales in Ireland, sure (). , enid Twesdiedum. ‘tut i teat 60 

17‘And did the Countenance Divine ——’ (Carroll) (5). 

— Ly upon our —— hills? 9 Agile subject of song (4). is 20 2 2 
* — ; 14 Kidnap the orchestra? (6, 4). 

X professors, very sinewy (7). 16 Such a task does not result in a 
21 Cakes that would naturally disappear bryological harvest (9). 3 74 0S 

like lightning (7). 18 These give rise to a distress, naturally 
23 A pup, taken aback (4). (9). ; 26 
2% Tumultuous (10) 20 = he always expected to fork out? 

‘ (/). 27 28 

a As a potato might be (7). 22 I do disguise mendacity (7). 
28 Pepper and grain are the subject of 23 It shows strength of spirit (5). 

eager desire (7). 25 Frisky f 4 
29 Unemployed worker in the studio? (8 apo hey tae » “ 

nemployed worker in the studio? (8). 26 *@ take the —— in hand and waive | 

3 Ophidian calculating machines (6). the rest’ (Omar Khayyam) (4). 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on May 27 Solution to No. 832 on page i 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders ot the first ‘wo correct solution . : : 

opened after noon on May 24 and addressed : Crossword No. 834, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1,. patent ari tae ee saane, un. Bee cohen” 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords Kent. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ARE We paying too much for our oil and 
petrol? It was shrewd of Sir Frederick 
Godber, the chairman of the Shell Trans- 
port and Trading Company, in making his 
annual report to shareholders, to agree 
with the popular notion that we are being 
fleeced. But it was not the basic price of 
oil, he said, which was responsible for this; 
it was the heavy taxation. Indeed, govern- 
ments look on the basic price of oil as so 
favourable to the consumer that we can 
all be made to pay much more for it in the 
form of taxes. Taking petrol alone, well 
over half the proceeds realised by the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group is apparently 
accounted for by sale taxes or petrol 
duties. As four-fifths of all the petrol we 
use is for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses or for public authorities, it follows 
that this heavy taxation is raising our cost 
of living. It is also rousing the anger of the 
consumer. That our wrath should be 
turned against the Government and away 
from the oil companies was,. of course, the 
special concern of Sir Frederick Godber. 
He appealed cunningly to our commercial 
hearts in a flood of statistical tears. In 1954 
the sales and other income of the Royal 
Dutch- Shell group reached the astro- 
nomical figure of £1,851 million. From 
this figure sales taxes, excise duties and 
other levies took no less than £406 million, 
or about 22 per cent. The profit was a 
mere £134 million, which represented a 
return on the capital employed of less than 
14 per cent. The group sold 26,000 million 
gallons of oil, and over all the operations 
of producing, shipping, refining and mar- 
keting combined, its profit margin worked 
out at about 14d. per imperial gallon. And 
only a small proportion of this profit went 
to the poor shareholders in dividends. By 
what standards, asked Sir Frederick, can 
these results be judged excessive? 
* * + 

To say that the price of oil is governed 
by the market, as Sir Frederick did, is not 
exactly an answer to the ‘erroneous and 
academic’ attack on Eurepean oil prices 
published last March by the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe. This much-pubhi- 
cised document suggested that as the cost 
of producing crude oil in the Middle East, 
which is now the main source of supply 
for Western Europe, is less than that in the 
United States, European refined oil prices 
should not be linked with those in the 
United States but should be lowered. The 
first step, it argued, is to reduce the posted 
prices of Middle East crude oils. That, of 
course, is not practical politics because the 
totalitarian Arab Governments, which take 
50 per cent. of the profits, would cancel 
the oil concessions if the companies began 
tinkering with the ‘posted’ prices. In point 
of fact, Middle East crude oil prices since 
1948-49 have been substantially below US 
Gulf prices, although they have moved in 
sympathy with them. As America is by far 
the largest oil producer and importer in 
the world—it is consuming two-thirds of 
the free world’s supplies—it is natural that 
the level of American prices should de- 
termine the level of world oil prices. If 
there is anything approaching a real mar- 
ket in oil at will be found in the United 


States, where there is always intense com- 
petition and where the big international 
combines cannot boss the independents. | 
would have thought that it is in the con- 
sumers’ interests to leave it that way. It is, 
of course, irritating to pay a price for 
Middle East crude oil which is ‘posted’— 
that is, arbitrarily fixed—by the oil com- 
bines as the ‘market’; but if we are to have 
uninterrupted supplies of oil, the earnings 
of the oil combines will have to be large 
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enough to enable them to finance the ever. 
increasing cost of finding it, shipping ang 
refining it, and distributing it round the 
world. As Sir Frederick Godber remarked, 
the capital requirements of the inter. 
national oil companies have outgrown the 
money markets of the world, so that they 
can be financed only by retaining in the 
business a high proportion of the earnings, 
A distinguished predecessor of the Shell 
chairman once said to me: ‘The market 
price of oil is what it will fetch.’ A crude 
statement which would be better trans. 
lated today as the price which will get the 
oil out of the ground. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe gilt-edged market has been a depress- 
ing influence on the Stock Exchange. There 
seems to be an increasing lack of har- 
mony between the Bank of England and 
the joint stock banks. While the Bank 
wants them to reduce advances, they per- 
Sist in maintaining their liquidity ratios by 
selling investments. The market is in no 
position to stand up to bank selling, so 
that each day brings a further fall in 
prices. Why the Iron and Steel Realisation 
Agency should choose this depressing time 
to float off two prior-charge issues of 
English Steel is beyond comprehension. 
Perhaps it really wanted to cock a snook 
at the Labour Party's election manifesto 
on renationalisation. All things considered. 
the industrial share markets have been 
remarkably firm. MARKS AND SPENCER have 
been rising quietly in anticipation of the 
coming dividend and (it is assumed) bonus. 
There has been persistent buying of JOHN 
THOMPSON 5s, shares—an old recommenda- 
tion of mine—up to 24s. in expectation of 
a higher final dividend in June. Steel shares 
have recovered, marking the increasing 
contidence felt in a Conservative victory. 
(Copper shares were notably firm, seeing 
that the metal is steadier in price after its 
recent sharp fall. Only oil shares were 
really weak. 
bal * * 

Oil shares came back because the market 
did not like the Shell chairman's revela- 
tions in the annual report about the huge 
capital commitments of the oil industry 
The Royal Dutch-Shell group spent £220 
million on capital account last year, making 
a total of £798 million in the past four 
years, and the chairman thought that 
future commitments would be even higher 
than in the past. He said that world energy 
demand would rise at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per annum, that the oil industry's share 
of it would increase, and that part of their 
capital .expenditure was ‘defensive’ — to 
provide the consumer with the better 
qualities he desired——and therefore di¢ not 
offer ‘prospects of any great increase in 
income.’ Two-thirds of his group's capital 
outlays are met from depreciation and 
other provisions, and the balance from re- 
tained earnings. Shell itself is well equipped 
to meet these huge expenditures, for its 
cash and securities at December 31 
amounted to £346 million. sueLL shares 
fell on these second thoughts from 6} to 6 
to yield 44 per cent. gross on the dividend 
of 15 per cent. tax free and over 24 per 
cent. on consolidated earnings of 81 per 


cent. The company is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on deciding in future to issue 
quarterly accounts. 


* ’ * 


The market was disappointed, as | sus- 
pected, with the final dividend of BritisH 
PETROLEUM, being only 14 per cent. As the 
interim of 5S per cent. was paid before the 
four-for-one bonus, the annual rate must 
be taken as 15 per cent. (against the 
equivalent 84 per cent.). The earnings for 
the year, according to the preliminary 
figures, are about 30 per cent. This does 
not compare well with Shell, whose con- 
solidated earnings cover the dividend over 
five times. However, 1954 was never ex- 
pected to be a great year for British 
Petroleum. It is 1955 which should see the 
beginning of an upsurge in profits as a 
result of the Persian oil consortium agree- 
ment. As I explained some months ago, 
the extra earnings accruing from this source 
will be 12} per cent. this year, 21 per cent. 
in 1956 and 26} per cent. in 1957. In ad- 
dition there will be the savings accruing 
from the company’s return to. self- 
sufticiency—that is, from not having to buy 
and refine crude oil from outside sources. 
One broker who has made an analysis of 
these savings puts them at 30 per cent. 
extra. Thus the potential earnings for 1955 
may be over 70 per ceni., quite apart from 
the capital compensation payable, which 
will be £32 million in the first year and 
£240 million over the whole period of the 
consortium agreement. If a third of the 
potential earnings is distributed for 1955, 
the potential dividend is between 20 per 
cent. and 25 per cent. At 76s. 6d. to yield 
a possible 5.2 per cent. or 64 per cent. 
British Petroleum shares are not an un- 
attractive holding for the long view. 


* a * 


A share which is outside the election risk 
is CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY, NOW 
happily rebuilding many of its blitzed 
office blocks in the City. Its results for the 
year have just been published. Net profits 
before taxation have risen by 16} per cent. 
and after taxation (and the demise of 
EPL) by 44 per cent. Earnings amounted 
to I1.t per cent. The dividend has been 


moved up by 2 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
and at 40s. the shares return a yield of § 
per cent. Revenues this vear should again 
increase but, in view of the very slender 
margin of earnings, | am not looking for 
an early dividend increase. The shares may 
be regarded as a sound long-term holding 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD. 


Another Good Year 





Huge Sums being spent on Plant Modernisation 


Need to conserve resources to meet competition 


Mr. W. Lionel Fraser on a well-equipped organisation 


Tue 56th annual general meeting of Babcock & Wilcox Limited will be held on May 31 


in London. 


The following is the Review by the Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser, C.M.G., which 
has been circulated with the report and accounts for the year ended December 31, 1954: — 


THANKS TO STAFF AND OPERATIVES 
I wish at the very beginning of this Review 
to pay a special compliment to all those—the 
Staff and Operatives, men and women, in our 
Company and in the Subsidiary Companies at 
home and throughout the world—who have 
contributed towards what has been another 
successful year. In my opinion it would be 
difficult to find a body of employees more 
devoted to the interests of the Company and 
it is certain that this spirit is very conducive 
to the fine efforts being made, for which your 
Directors express their deep gratitude. 


FINANCIAL COMMENTS AND 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


It is my pleasure now to be able to report 
that the profits of the Group, subject to United 
Kingdom taxation but after setting aside addi- 
tional depreciation to cover the replacement 
value of fixed assets, were £3,983,223. After 
having absorbed the charge for normal depre- 
ciation, provided for United Kingdom taxa- 
tion and made other necessary adjustments, 
the balance standing to the credit of the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account is 
£1,904,228. The Preference Dividends, less tax, 
required £52,334 and your Directors now 
recommend that a Final Dividend of 8 per 
cent., less tax, be paid on the Ordinary Stock, 
requiring £346,122, making a total of 15 per 
cent. for the year, as compared with 12 per 
cent. for the previous year. Your Board fur- 
ther recommend that the sum of £250,000 be 
transferred to General Reserve, which, together 
with amounts placed to reserve in the accounts 
of the Subsidiary Companies, raises General 
Reserve to a new total of £6,312.472. It is also 
recommended that the sum of £100,000 be 
transferred to Special Research and Develop- 


ment Reserve and, in addition, that the 
Contingencies Reserve be increased from 
£1,000,000 to £1,250.000. Lastly, the credit 


balance of Profit and Loss Account has been 
considerably increased because of the flexibil- 
ity which this type of reserve affords. 

The cash position has improved beyond the 
expectations expressed last year. This is due 
to generally improved trading conditions in- 
cluding arrangements made with customers 
whereby increased progress payments are re- 
ceived during the period of manufacture and 
erection. 


PROVISION OF NEW PLANT AND 
MACHINERY TO MEET CHANGING 
CONDITIONS 
The substantial allocations to reserves have 
been made because your Directors believe that 
the rapidly changing conditions in which our 


business operates, in this country and abroad, 
can only be met by developing and extending 
the range of our engineering designs and 
manufacturing facilities. 

In the United Kingdom to-day there are 
several companies undertaking contracts for 
the supply of the more conventional type of 
boiler plant required for power stations and 
industrial plants. Whilst competition for the 
simpler type of installation is severe, your 
Company, in view of the unique facilities of 
its Works and of its engineering knowledge 
and experience, is also best equipped to under- 
take the more advanced and complicated in- 
stallations. It is vital to maintain this position 
and at the same time keep existing plant in 
first-class condition. Funds must therefore be 
devoted to the provision of new equipment for 
the manufacture of the heavy vessels and intri- 
cate components embodied in the very large 
high pressure and high temperature plants re- 
quired to-day. For many years it has been our 
policy to install modern equipment capable 
of achieving increased production and effici- 
ency, but now it is more than ever essential 
both to accelerate this process and to improve 
our underlying engineering strength. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In this sphere of the Company's activities 
the range of investigation has, during the past 
year, been extensive and the results are prov- 
ing very useful at home and abroad. No doubt, 
stockholders will be aware of the important 
work which your Company is doing in connec- 
tion with the future use of nuclear energy for 
generating electricity and, in particular, for the 
first Atomic Power Station now under con- 
struction at Calder Hall. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Babcock & Wilcox of Australia Pty. Limited 
—The Australian Company flourishes, their 
figures beating all previous’ records. 

It was, indeed, a great pleasure, as well as 
an interesting and encouraging experience, for 
me to visit them in November, 1954, and no 
doubt was left in my mind that it is the firm 
intention of all concerned to ensure the ad- 
vance of this splendid undertaking. 

Babcock & Wilcox of Africa (Proprietary) 
Ltd.—Your Directors feel justly proud of the 
Duncanville Works near Vereeniging, where 
700 persons are now employed. The Company 
is filling an important réle in the supply of 
boilers for the African market. 

Babcock & Wilcox (Caldeiras) S.A. Brazil. 
—Reference was made last year to the arrange- 
ments which were entered into for the setting 
up of Works in Brazil. To-day, the erection of 
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the Shops is well advanced and we hope to be 
in production before the end of the present 
year. Indications are that there will be a steady 
demand in Brazil for the boiler and general 
engineering products of this new enterprise. 


Babcock & Wilcox de Mexico S.A. de 


C.V.:—Here again, the construction of the 


new plant has proceeded smocthly and the 
first section should be in production by August 
of this year. 


HOME SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Bailey Meters & Controls Limited: —Ar- 
rangements have been made for an extension 
of the works and offices on a site adjacent to 
the present Factory at Croydon. This Com- 
pany, too, had a record year and the call for 
its products is such as to justify increasing the 
manufacturing facilities to more than double 
those at present available. 

Edwin Danks and Company (Oldbury) 
Limited :—Rebuilding of the main Works is 
proceeding and, despite this hindrance, out- 
put compares well with last year’s record 
figures. As evidence of the efficiency of the 
Oldbury stoker in burning difficult fuels, it is 
pleasing to report that this Company delivered 
its 3.050th stoker during the past year. 

Dewrance & Co. Limited:—-This Company 
is still adding to its reputation as a first-class 
valve-manufacturing organisation and pro- 
duced record figures last year. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


The volume of unfulfilled orders is still 
satisfactory, although the betterment in raw 
material supplies, together with the higher 
output from all our Works, has naturally 
resulted in some reduction in the order book— 
a healthy state of affairs, reflecting, amongst 
other things, speedier delivery dates. 


Your Company has traded with excellent 
effect but, nevertheless, there is a real need 
to conserve resources if the impact of severe 
competition from all sides is to be met suc- 
cessfully. We are spending huge sums on up- 
to-date machinery and plant in all our Works, 
both in this country and abroad. Faced with 
the growing tendency towards national in- 
dustrialisation in the world, we are, as I have 
mentioned previously, expanding manufac- 
ture in certain centres abroad, in which we 
have for long been established and where we 
shall endeavour not only to retain, but also to 
increase, our trade. 

We have to adjust ourselves to new cir-” 
cumstances and in doing so we must be for- 
ward-thinking and courageous in our plans for 
the Company's future development, which are 
necessarily of a long-term nature. At the same 
time we must combat intensifying competition, 
as well as the effect of rising costs and wages. 
This prospect, challenging and stimulating in 
itself, adds point to the financial policy of 
your Board. with which I feel sure Stock- 
holders will agree. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to say that 

great determination, wisdom and resolution 
are being shown by the Chief Executives of 
the Company, under the inspiring leadership 
and example of our Deputy Chairman and 
Managing Director, Sir Kenneth Hague, 
whose efforts are so well supported by Mr. 
Hector McNeil, the Deputy Managing Direc- 
tor. Indeed, | emphasise that throughout the 
entire Organisation there is outstanding skill 
and ability which, supplemented by a keen 
sense of efficiency, pride in the Company’s 
achievements and progress, and loyalty to its 
traditions, can but yield good results. 

Our horizon is world-wide and we are thus 
sensitive to causes and effects far beyond the 
bounds of this country. Inevitably, new prob- 
lems will arise and may occasion adjustments 
in our plans, but I have no doubt that over 
the years Stockholders will have reason to be 
satisfied. 
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HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


Heod Office: 41 BISHOPSGATE, €.C.2 





THe FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Hambros Bank Limited will be held on Thursday, 2nd June, 1955, at the offices of the Bank. 
41, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

The following is the statement of the CHAIRMAN, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the report and accounts for the year to March 31, 1955:— 

“I would like, before turning to the activities of the Bank, to refer with regret to the resignation from the Board of Mr. Axel Wallenberg who 
is not offering himself for re-election owing to age. He has been a Director since 1938 and followed his brother, the late Mr. K. A. Wallenberg, on the 
Board. 

__ “The year covered by the enclosed Accounts to March 31, 1955, has been one of varied experiences for the Banking community. After nine months 
of more or less easy money conditions the two rises in the Bank rate created considerable confusion in the market. The first and unusual rise of 4 
cent., though a warning, was followed by an unexpected further rise of 1 per cent. This had the inevitable consequence of causing a considerable fall 
in the price of Government securities which, although all those held by the Bank are short and medium dated, necessitated a writing down of values 
in the Balance Sheet. This, coupled with the ever increasing costs, weighs heavily on the profits. 

“However, the Bank has had a successful and increasingly active year. Throughout the period of Accounts the average Deposits have remained 
steadily above those of the previous year. The Acceptances also have been increasing although the present figure is well above the average due to 
particularly large shipments of timber, paper and pulp from Scandinavia. They are of necessity increased by the continual rise in the cost of these 
commodities the present prices of which are, in fact, about six times those ruling in 1939. The Profit for the year shows an increase, in spite of my 
foregoing remarks, which is very satisfactory and the liquidity is again high at about the same figure as last year. 

“Our subsidiary, Hambros Investment Trust, again shows a very considerable increase in value and has further enlarged its Canadian investment 
by taking an interest in a new Investment Trust, sponsored by the Bank, called Anglo-Scandinavian Investment Corporation of Canada. The Board 
consists of many distinguished British and Canadian Directors, including Sir Charles Hambro representing the Bank. The Trust also has acquired 
a substantial interest in the capital of The Berkeley Property and Investment Co. Ltd., and we are now represented on its Board. 

_ “lam happy to say that during the year we have made a new and close working association with the Empire Trust Company of New York. This 
brings us not only a new Banking friend but also provides us, and especially our Investment subsidiary and the Trust Companies under our manage- 
ment, with expert advice on the investment and other specialised activities in the markets in the U.S.A. and Canada, and we look forward to a long 
and happy association with our new friends. 

“Before closing | would like to call your attention to the Balance Sheet figure of the Reserve which has been increased from £2,250,000, to 
£3,000,000, by the transfer of £750,000 from the Contingency Reserve to the published figure. Your Directors have had two reasons for this decision, 
firstly, that in their opinion the amount remaining on this Reserve is sufficient to cover any contingencies and, secondly, that in view of the increased 
total of the Balance Sheet it was reasonable that the published reserve should be increased. 

“My thanks and those of my colleagues on the Board are extended very sincerely to the managers and all the staff for their loyal service and we 
assure every one of them of our appreciation of the work they do to further the prosperity of the Bank.”’ 

















STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist MARCH, 1955 
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LIABILITIES a C ASSETS 33 on su 

- Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call ... eve ooo - _ eee 949, 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts ... = = _ = — 53,330,446 Bills of Exchange ... ose ooo one eee ooo ooo eee ove 7,670, 189 
Acceptances = on oe ons ons os = = «+ 21,325,628 | British Government Securities ... ia am one on ove we _ 9,500,781 
Paid-up Capital 3,000.00 Loans, Advances and other Accounts ... —<——- = = - 
stieecs san = 7 ie - - se - - engi Investments in Subsidiaries ‘ei ous ies aia us ane ane 2,284,162 
Reserve _ os om in —_ ™ ” sna ed , 3,000,000 Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances - ae ae wns «- 21,325,628 





Classified advertisements must be | ‘880 Spt.) should reach Appointments officer, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. NEW Tutor in Uganda to develop extra-mural 
, : : BRC Broadcasting House, London, W.1, COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR work in new area. Salary scale £960 x 36— 
repaid. 3s. per line. Line averaves 
— a ee eres SARE CVCTONCS | within S dept BOYS AT DACRES ROAD, LEWISHAM, 1,032 x 42—1,158 x 48—1,250 x 54—1,404 
P “ > . 

32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box EaRDENER with expenence wanted tor ex- 5-E.23. Headmaster required for this new D.a oe £816 x 36 -924 . 
Numbers Is. extra Classified | perimental tial ground. Salary according to ng cepenn ty — por 4g boys a ak Glee Seen 06 Gas cont pa 
erticome > ‘ ' experience. Hertford area. Cottage with all) © Se Opened in September, 1950. Appoint- © aes 2s 
Advertise ment Dept., ‘Spectator, Me ne aagrttord area, Comage with all’ ment will probably take effect from January, Part-furnished quarters at low rental. FS.$.U 
YY Gower Street, London, W.C.1 1956, for purpose of preliminary planning. Child allowance £50 p.a. per child (maximum 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). \OYRON COUNTY COUNCIL ADMIN~' The school will be in Burnham Group XIX £150 p.a.). Free passages for appointee and 
~—iniiteieinndaeminiiaiaianenes \I ACANCIES — in 1aior (head's allowance £800). Courses of various family (up to four adult passages) on 
Establishment. An examination will be held kinds and length will be provided including 4PPointment, termination and leave (three 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT in London on 18th and 1%th July, 1955, open some leading to the General Certificate of | Months every two years). Applications (6 


to candidates born on or oetween 2nd Aug..| Education (ordinary and advanced levels)|SOPi¢s) giving full qualifications and exper- 


The engagement of persons answering these 1929, and Ist Aug., 1934, who are Univer nee ) 
atone lg . j ‘- no - : iVeTSiLY | ond some leading tw advanced studies in com-|i¢nce and naming three referees to be 
advertisements must be made rough 4 graduates or undergraduates in last year of odie 1d buildin There will be @ deput received by 14 June, by Secretary, Inter- 
Local Office of the Ministry o abour or degree course. Age alince. for regular service some a vith e b : ntial se | ait ne University Council! for Higher Education 
Scheduled Employment Agency h appt n H.M. Forces Commencing salaries accord leadmaster wi oe eee oe Overseas, | Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
ng 


ance and ample prcvision for other posts 








cant is @ man aged 18-64 in to age between £382 10s at 21 and ym further particulars may be 
woman aeved 18-59 inclusive ur , E541 17s fd at 26 Scale rises to £701 Ss Of Spectal responsibility, The headmaster will oy , = ; x . . 
she, or the employment, is excep Good conditions and generous leave scales, "@¥e adequate administrative and secretarial , 
the provisions of the Notification o Prospects of promotion. Apply to Director @8sistance. A person of high academic qua- MARKET ANALYST required for Export 
cies Order, 1952 of Establishment (4.2), County Hall, West- lifications, organising ability, wide experi- Division of Ford Motor Company Ltd., 
BBC invites applications for the | ng minster Bridge, $.E.1_ for detailed leaflet and nee and a strong interest in the whole field Dagenham. Essex. Degree in economics of 
posts in Publicity Department : (a) Publicity application form M.E.1. Closing date 13th Of secondary education is looked for. Apply commerce essential. Must have analytical 
Officer (Television), Duties; To collect m- June. (325) on Form EO/TS10/Dacres, obtainable from mind, good knowledge of statistics and sales, 
formation from output departments and write | QNDON COUNTY COUNCIL, POST oF | the, Education Officer (TS10), The County | jong-term forecasting. Experience of foreign 
publicity releases, (b) Press Officer (Specialist spECIAL RESPONSIBILITY DEPUTY | Hall. Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. (Form markets and/or motor industry an asset. 
and «Provincial Press) (Television) Duties HEADMISTRESS PARLIAMENT HILL TSI0B for those who have recently applied Age 23/35 Reply to Salaried Personne! De- 
To collect and provide information for SCHOOL Highgate Road. N.W.5 (Head. {F Similar posts and have nothing to add). partment quoting reference FMA/PP 
periodical (Specialist and Provincial Press) | mistress: Miss G. N. M. Edmed. B.A.). A| (sing Cn. ee ee. De. re -HE <ING MEN’ COLLEGE, 
Duties of both posts include assistance in secondary school for about 1.350 girls. The LIBRARIANS, GRADE IV, The Civil Ser- | ag oe =. - x eo 4 
answering Press enquiries about Teles " school is al present a grammar school vice Commissioners invite applications for . mie Koad, London, . po 
m Journalist . Mer alte ‘ . : a hundred-year-old independent evening 
f ammes ournalistic Cx which is being enlarged to become a com- pensionable posts—one in the Scottish : : i os tn Gen liberal 
st in and knowledge of BBC I« p prehensive school from September. 1956. Police College. Tulliallan, Kincardine on a we gan 4 : 4 BRS = oo 
grammes, ability to build up and maint Applications invited from qualified teachers Forth, Clackmannanshire, one in the India SCUC@tK & wide range ¢ cts MG 
Ration h the P aA Ob . . > es men from the age of 16 upwards. requires 
g00d relations with the Press an i r appointment as deputy headmistress to Office Library, London, one in the Royal y 
= ‘eet . nial Salar a in . : : . ’ : F a full-time paid Secretary to take up duties 
vision stall are essen-ia alary £X& mM&Y take up duty for preliminary planning at, Aircraft Establishment Library, arn- a it Seuncmer, 0955 Contin oie 
be higher if qualifications exception is- Easter. 1956. Burnham (London) scale salary borough, Hants, and one in the Board of ‘ = _s a : sh 
ng by § annual in n £1,178 - . > 2 be v . ther Should preferably be graduates of a Britis 
i by innual increments t 1.1 i. with substantial special allowance, at present Trade. There may be vacancies in other 7 J ‘ 
. ‘ . » po orth sqgrintced, . " Dolice University and be between the ages of 35 
maximum. Requests for application torms ¢><Q 4 year. but likely to be increased in, Departments. The post in the Scottish Police - - ; 
» ad ' i , a . y cots: ‘ollege . > . and 45, should have administrative ¢xper- 
n sir uddressed env i 1 relation to proposed increased allowances for College is open to men only Age at least 7 n a 
- 871 Spt") should . - ath Hees ee ae an aces Or 52 on Ist May. 1955. Candidates must be i¢nce and some knowledge of accounts. They 
: advair teaching. The school will be filled | F fhe <n yp ee ally: _. Should be interested in adult education and 
ments Officer BBC Broadcast H tt vutset by the pupils of the former Fellows or Associates of the Library Associa — sai sivities Of coltene Wie, oat 
London, WoL, within §S day ramm tal 4 by transé yh. on oF hold the Diploma of the London " ne cial activities of ¢ 2 . 
maar % GRE OF TFARSCES SCOR) HEE | » Sch f Lib ansh E should be prepared to accept substantial res- 
. . > - , , + , ur~ " tre of ous kinds niversity School o ibrarianship xper- . : iI 
BRC quires Film R ! I c Courses of va ins merch ponsibilities. The successful applicant will, 
* ‘ th ' - = . ale ience of Library work essential. London 
Jey ind New lL News D Cand ’ neths will be provided, mnctuding some . ae ‘ 432 10 meer to begin with, work side by side with the 
née : to GCE. (Ordinary. advanced ang “lary scales for men—£432—£8 wome . . be 
! ’ Gina é ced a > 717 " . nd present secretary with a view to taking ove 
t ’ l | omauates iin oon ‘71 subject to improvement under : : wos . 
w m . ‘ evels) and some pr ring for r iP Scheme. Incl . ting pay Ui! responsibility on the latter's retirement 
, amen atietat in ile qua ay heme nclusive Starting pa . ‘ 9s The 7 hich 
i tu , i € m= caterit wnd = needle a wding to age up to £517 (men) or £495 in the summer of 1956 he hours, at whic 
6 ! nf t ! ade: Nr . - —— 24 x ~ i ~ (women) at age 25 or over. Somewhat lower re — ——— a to gpm gs | 
nv i be ame to h — ‘ es © aa - suid = a ‘,. if provinces. Promotion prospects. Particu “oe Ra rr ae oe a . boas 
: — : ke - pe _ — lars and application forms from Secretary. : o.™m. tO ose aaa ~ hor a The 
} i ‘ ) al { n t ole < secu é . , ’ » ni . 
Koowledge of ¢ i ’ whole fic j ndary Cjyi) Service Commission. Burlington Gar- With occasional ¢ uties on Saturdays 
bility to drive cat Ivan ( . tion Application forms EO /TS10 dens, London, W.1. quoting No. 4453/55. | initial salary offered is £750 p.a. with allow- 
t medi fit an ly 1 ly (P ment Hill) to be oMained trom and Application forms to be returned by 2oth @nces and on the retirement of the present 
to cover as nts att i ! ved to the Education Officer May 1955 secretary, a salary of £900 p.a. (with pension 
t not Salary £765 « t ' » TSI County Hall Westminster ~ - rights) together with an adjacent family flat 
qualification except hy I S_E.1. by 27th May Candidates who MAKERERE COLLEGE. THE UNIVER- rent free. Applications with three references 
ual increments to £1,024 p meximam fave recently applied for similar posts. and SITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA. should be sent to the Vice-Principal, Work- 


ticulars to add. may apply on Department of Extra-Mura! Swidies. Applica- ing Men's College, not later than Ist June, 


Sts ! oP . . 2 ve on pa ! 
addressed enveloy d elerence torm EO; TSI0B ¢e85.) tions are invited for post of second Resident 1955 
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TARY wanted (age 21-30) by Lon-, 
9 Correspondence School. Interesting 
pportumty for an intelligent woman secking 
or congenial post Write giving details of 
oan experience qualifications and salary re- 
quired to Box 740 | 
£ SOCIAL WORK OF THE COURTS.| 
{HE PROBATION SERVICE. Training is 
provided for men and women over 21 years| 
of age. Candida‘es under 30 who do not 
a university diploma in social studies 
or its equivalent will normally be required) 
to undertake a University Course as part of} 
their training. Candidates over 30 who have| 
had practical experience in social work — 
be accepted for shorter training lasting about} 
a year. Particulars of salaries payable dur- 
ing training and forms of application may| 
be had from the Sec etary Probation Advi-| 
ry and Training Board, Home Office.) 
Whitehall, S.\W.1 This advertisement howls) 
be mentioned 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD 
COAST. Applications are invited for appoint- | 
ment to Chair of History. Salary £2,400 p.a. } 
Family allowance £100 p.a. per child (maxi- 
mum £500 p.a.). Outfit allowance £60 on 
first appointment. F.S.S.U. Free passages for 
appointee, wife and maximum of 5 children. | 
Part-furnished accommodation at rent not | 
exceeding 7.5 per cent. of salary. Applications 
(10 copies) naming three referees and stating | 
full qualifications and experience to be re-| 
ceived by 10 June, 1955, by Secretary, Inter- | 
University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
from whom further information may be 
obtained 
WEST INDIES. HAMPTON SCHOOL, 
JAMAICA. The Munro and Dickenson’s 
Trust invite application for the post of 
HEADMISTRESS otf the above Independent 
Boarding School (enrolment about 100 girls 
up to 18 years). Requirements: A Degree, 
aiperience of boarding school, membership of 
a Protestant Church. Age under 45. Salary 
according to scale of Jamaican Education 
Authority. Pension rights safeguarded. Pas- 
gage Outward and homeward proviced under 
an initia! period of three years’ service which 
may be extended if mutualiy desired. Apply 
Education Panc:, S.O.S.B.W., 43 Parliament 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


1955 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture on 
“Anglo-Frisian and Dutch’’ will be given by | 
Professor P. N. U, Harting (Amsterdam) at | 
5.30 p.m. on 23 May at University of Lon- 
don, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures on (i) “The Man and the 
Weapons” and (ii) “Attack and Defence” 
will be given by Sir Frederic Bartiett at 
5.30 p.m. on 24 and 26 May at University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


PERSONAL 


A CHURCH for individual belief and 
rational doctrine. Information about Unitari- 
anism. Please send stamp, S. Sec., Postal 
Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 

CANCER PATIENT (55440). Poor man (40), 
totally blind, condition hopeless. Has wife 
and two young daughters and needs financial 
help. Please help us to care for him (also 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 
comed. National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. } 
CAREERS as Hote! book-keeper/ Recep 
tionists, Management, Dietitian-Caterers, | 
Medical Secretaries Successtul postal! 
courses. Brochures 3d, Secretary, Southern | 
Training College, Brighton 6. 


DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON IS 
ILL.—The Hoste! of St. Luke (The Clergy 
Nursing Home) will look after him then, but 
urgently meeds Subscriptions, Donations, 
Legacies now. Noi State-aided.—14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1 

GENTLEMAN WITH CAR welcomed to 
quiet home. Modernised. Studio available 
Very moderate terms in exchange for some 
use of car. Owner driving. sharing petrol 
Mrs. Johnson, Albion House, Sutton, Nr 
Pulborough, Sussex 

MIDDLE-AGED -ountry housewife wants 
paid work at home. Graduate, wide human 
and academic interests, good command Eng. 
Own typewriter. Any suggestions? Box 754. | 


WORKERS UNITE in (praising the! 
i y of Rayner’s Indian Mango Chut- 

















EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


CARL FREDRIK HILL. An Exhibition of 
paintings and drawings. ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 
Open till 24 May. Mons., Weds., Fris., 
Sats., 10-6; Tuesday and Thurs., 10-8, Admis- 
sion Free 

CAVENDISH GALLERY, Hotel Cavendish, , 
77 Lancaster Gate, W.2. Good Paintings 
Rejected by the Academy. Mon.-Fri. 11-8. 
From May 9th. 

GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Rd., B.2. 
Programmes of Art Films for Adults. Sun- 
days at 2.30 p.m. and 4.0 p.m. Admission 
free. 15th May “Legend of the True Cross”’ 
(Piero della Francesca) “‘Fetes Galantes”’ | 
(Watteau) “Images Medievales"’ (Medieval | 





illuminated MS). 22nd May ‘Georges 
Braque” ‘“‘Maillal" “Pieter Breughel the 
Elder” ($28) 

GIMPEL fils, 50 South Molton St., W.1 


Recent paintings by PIERRE SOULAGES.| 
INSTITUTO de Espafia, 102 Eaton Square,| 


$.W.1. Lecture by Prof. Geoffrey Bullough| ang the Human Male sent on by post.|call 30 Queen Victoria St., 


ney. Available from all good grocers. 





ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected | 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 

largest growers in the world. From 1 an. | 
to § gns. a box. One quality only—the best 

Write for catalogue. Alilwood Bros. Lid., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiveisticic 
Green 232/233. 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these worde: 

lenses while you pay for them. Choose your | 
own practitioner. Details from The Contact| 
Lenses Finance Co, Lid., 4 (ts) Reece Mews. 

South Kensington, S.W.7 | 
CONVERT YOUR COKE boiler to GAS 
from £16 15s. installed. Leaflet 1 W.1. Ltd., 
170 Richmond Rd., Twickenham POP. 3832 

IF YOU ENJOY the cursine provenca 

before or after the ‘heatre—who not cal! ar| 


MUS | 


rennomme. $ Charlotte Street, W.1 
1134. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN can pay for your holiday—this | 
year and all the holidays to come. If once 
you learn to write you can always make 
noney. The LSJ method of individual coach- 


}ing by correspondence brings success while | 


you learn—Write to: Prospectus Dept | 
The London School of Journalism, 57 Gor- 
don Square, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574, ‘There| 
are LSJ students all over the world.’ | 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal | 


Magazine 
Mecha- 


National Geog 
45s. Popular 


subscription, 
49s. 2d., Life (Iint.), 
nics 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s 
Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co. 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool 
BOOKS BOUGHT, Van calls London area. | 
The Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV. 6807. 
CALL AT ONCE—interesting posts from | 
£6 to £10.—Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
Duke Street, W.1. MAY. 6626 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU to all 
staff, men and women. Typewriting. Dupli- 
cating. Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23. British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000; 6d. carbon. | 
Iheses, Plays. Accuracy essured. E. Jennings, 
55 Brockman Road, Folkestone, 

VERSES TO ORDER for almost any occa- 
sion, Frm ] gn. Allan M. Laing, 19 Waver- 
tree Nook Rd., L’pool 15 (Childwall 4123), 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 | 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know-How.” Send for Free R.3. ‘“Know- 
Hiow Guide to Writing Success." No Sales— 
No Fees tuition. B.A, School of Successful 
Writing Lid., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
W.1. 





<= | 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL | 
training for graiuates and well-educated | 
girls. Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial | 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 5986 

COURSES OF STUDY for General Certif. | 
of Educn. (all Examining Bodies), London 
University, B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Economics), 
B.Sc.(Sociology), LL.B., B.D. and Diplomas, 
Bar (Pts. I and II), various Professional 
Exams. Low fees. Prospectus free from 
Registrar (76), University Correspondence 
College, Burlington House, Cambridge. 
DAVIES LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland | 
PARK, W.11, Individual tuition for exami- 
nations. Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel. : 
PARK 7437 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 








tion,—University Law, Accountancy, Secre-| 
tarial. Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education. etc. Also many practical 


. | LABELLE MEUNIERE RESTAURANT |(00n-exam.) Courses in business subjects. | 


Write today for tree prospectus mentioning | 


exam. or subjects in which interested to} 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
E.C.4. 


‘Sir Richard Fanshawe and Spain.’ on Fri-| write or call for our Free Price List and|INDEPENDENT BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


day, 20th May, at 6 p.m 
“LEFEVRE GALLERY,” 50 Bruton Street, | 
W.l. PAINTINGS BY CLAUD 
VENARD.” Daily, 10-5.30,. Sats., 10-1. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St 
W.1. PICASSO—63 Drawings (1953-54) & 10 
Bronzes. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30 Until) 
4th June 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1. French Paintings and| 
Drawings of the 19th and 20th century. 
SOUTH Place Ethica! Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq.. W.C.1. Sunday 11 a.m., May 
15. S. K. Ratcliffe, “Seven Prime Ministers.” 
Adm. free. Free copy Monthly Record on 
request 

TATE GALLERY, Millbank, S.W.1. ‘Works 
by Paul Kiee trom the collection of Mrs. | 
Edward Hulton.’ Admission free 
Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues., Thurs., 
Sun., 2-6. Closing date June § 


10-8; 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 832 





Literaturs on Family Planning Fiertag | 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept DX 


MICRO’S CORNEAL and CONTACI 
LENSES. Easy payments arranged if de-| 
sired. For details and free booklet write 
Corneal-Contact Lenses Ltd., Dept. 274C,) 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel.| 
Gerrard 2531. Consulting Rooms in Car-/| 
diff, Leicester, Leeds, York, Newcastle, | 
Glasgow, *tc. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root} 
for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed Cash or| 
20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre} 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 


gow | 
f.V, PLAYS. Chance for young writers. £125) 


ham Literary Festival Oct. 3-7. B.B.C. and) 
A.B.C. have options to produce winners. De-| 
tails, on receipt of a stamped addressed en 
velope, from Festival Organiser. Town Hall 








TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. Advice on 
the choice of SCHOOLS, TUTORS. DO-| 
MESTIC or SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
COLLEGES given free of charge. The age 
of the pupil, district preferred and rough 
idea of fees should be given. J. & J. Paton 
Ltd., 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
(Telephone: Mansion House 4053). Pub- 
lishers of Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors| 
—a guide to parents secking good boarding} 
schools. By post 8/- 

INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; 
6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 

NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD. A 
trial of boys’ voices will be held at New 


Mon..| prizes in competition promoted by Chelten-| College, Oxford. on Wednesday, 29th June, 


1955. Candidates should be between their 
eighth and their eleventh birthdays. Vacan 
cies exist for both boarders and day-boys 
Free tuition at New College School. Much 
reduced boarding fees. Assistance given in 


ACROSS.—1 Game-bags. 5 Spider, 9} Cheltenham pret . : 
Reveille. 10 Gnosis. 12 Ornate. 13 Mistrial.| 100% INTEREST added to cold meals by a Se!ected cases towards later education 
1$ Beachcombers, 18 Chairmanship. 23) little Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney.;4PPlication for particulars and entry forms 
Asphodel. 24 Charon. 26 Notion. 27 Over-| From all good grocers. shouid be made as soon as possible, and not 
dose. 28 Linteil. 29 Pastures | ——ooooooooooSS fees ag hoy a yma pA rae Head- 
OWN. — . 2 Moving. 3 Bristle. | nn a ee a eS 
By oy | Ee MEMORIALS OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
11 Discuss. 14 Scraper. 16 Scrannel. 17, ROLL OF HONOUR Tablets. Stained Glass /St. Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad 
Rasputin. 19 Rhodope. 20 Inberit. 21| Windows, Designs submitted. G. Maile &|Course. Next term September 19. Pros. 


Armour. 22 Angels. 25 Uvea 


| Son Ltd., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1. | 


Continued on page iv of cover. 





NEWS CLUB 


TEACHERS WHO THINK it is im- 
portant that their pupils should leara 
about contemporary life, often complain 
that there is no newspaper suitable for 
a boy or girl in the middle teens. . 
Now there is something worth consider- 
ing. .. It is called NEWS CLUB— 
“Times Educational Supplement.” 
NEWS CLUB. A current affairs news- 
paper produced in collaboration with The 
Council for Educatioa in World Citzen- 
ship, price 3d. monthly. For specimen 
send 44d. to NEWS CLUB. 82 Park 
Street, London, W.1. 








office | , 








FLYING SAUCERS? 


for sane and objective reports § 
read regularly 


FLYING SAUCER REVIEW { 


Published 6 times a year at £1.1.0 
annua! subscription—write , 
§ | DOUGHTY ST., LONDON, W.C.: ) 


| 








HEALTH 
HORIZON 


—A Magazine for Everyone 





SPRING, 1955 


* Anthelme Brillat-Savarin 
* Student Health in Australia 
* Quarantine for Poliomyelitis 
* What’s your Poison? 

Tea, Coffee, Brandy—or Benzedrine? 

and 
Many Other Articles by Specialist: 
2/6 a copy or 10/+ a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C,1 














Summer Sale 
MAY 10-25 


Bargains in ex-library copies 
and books in new condition. 
Write for Catalogue 1108 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 


WIGMORE STREET LONDON, W.1 








3 R's 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 


The Booklet of Smediey’s wil! be gladly 
sent on application tomTHE MANAGER 


























Registered as a Newspaper 


. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator Ltp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, 


W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoiDen Lrp., Ideal House, Argyl! St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rate 


te any address in the World: 35s. per ann 


um (52 weeks) 


Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 


1d.—Friday, May 13, 1955 
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GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCA-) JERSEY, 


TION and B.A. (General) Degree Course.|Clement’s Bay, the Island's newest luxury 

NORTH WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, hotel delightfully situated on sea _ front. 

Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5. (GUL. 1154). Private bathroom, orchestra, fully licensed 
10-16 guineas. Brochure “RR.” Tel. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 


Educn, (all examining Boards). London B.A | 4455 


HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St.) 


Central 


B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B.,| ‘LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Hotels, | 


B.D, Degrees and Diplomas: Law and Pro-' Farms, Guest Houses.’ 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from) hospitality through Britain, 3s. 6d., postage 
Cc, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92,\3d., from Victor Hilton, Harbourside, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) Torquay, 


Recommended | 


SPANISH COURSES in London and Sum- OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mouse- | 


mer courses in Spain. Apply to Institute of hole, Penzance. Quiet, restful hotel in un- 
Spain, 102 Eaton Square, S.W.1. spoilt Cornish fishing cove, secluded, no 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 | ‘PPE: 


South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 armchairs and beds, full sea views. Garden 
G lines). . . to beach, safe bathing; local produce, gen- 


. erous table. From 7 gns. Season from 9 gns 
WORK STUDY IN OFFICES, One week/s ae. for illustrated Brochure. Telephone and 
courses, 6th and 13th June. North-Western telegrams : Mousehole 222 
Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5.| prictor : S. P. Bryan’. ‘ 


«GUL, 1154) 
PARIS, Stay at Hotel de Bordeaux*, Latin 
——= | Quarter. 475-700 francs nightly. H.C., Bath, 


liards. : Englis 
SHOPPING BY POST a Recently modernised. English 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 


vitve, Paris, V. Metro: Maubert-Mutualité. 
direct from factory, save £ £ £8. Send today.| RYE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., A.A. 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. approved. 





Licensed. Superb position in a 


AMERICAN SWEET CORN, The world. | !©V¢ly centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216. 
— —, = ey: Sugar —. SEA AND COUNTRY. Magnificent views, 
ream Style. . tins, 8 for 20s. CALI- extensive grounds, billiards, private bath- 
FORNIAN ASPARAGUS, One of the most | rooms if desired. Every comfort, good food, 
delicious shipments ever received. 14 oz. tins personal attention, Mid-week booking a 
8 for 40s. 4 tins of each 30s. MONSTER | speciality. Terms 30s. to 36s. daily, no extras 
PRUNES. Size and excellence of flavour|*FIVR ROCKS.” CHALE, Isle of Wight 
rarely obtainable. 3 Ib, 12s. 6d., 6 Ib. 24s.| ye]: Nitton 346. ‘ 
These shipments direct from the U.S.A. are ; 
restricted Dollar imports. SWISS SUSSEX DOWNS, Monks Rest Guest House 
GRUYERE. (By letter post) 1 Ib. 9s., 2 jb, | (17th Century). Jevington, the village in the 
17s. 6d. All Post Paid. SHILLING COFFEE | Downs. Easy access Eastbourne. All con- 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. | forts. Brochure, Polegate 178 
HOSEPIPE VALUE!!! Compare free) THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
samples. Green plastic, 60 ft., 4 in. bore, FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 


Excellent library, very comfortable | 


Resident Pro- | 


28 due de la Montagne Ste Gené- | 


24s. carriage paid. Longer lengths available.| nearly 800 places throughout Britain which | 


Also others. Highest quality, Returnable serve a good meal at a reasonable price 
unless delighted.—Green's, 176 Albert Street,/ Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
Lytham. {standard goes higher every year. Ss., from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for|4!! booksellers. Published by Cassell. 
their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Table) YORKSHIRE DALES.—Billy-Garth Guest 
Cloths and Napery, Luncheon Sets, After-| House, Horton-in-Ribbledale, at foot of 
noon Tea Cloths. Superior Bed Linens.| penyghent, overlooking River Ribble. 
Linen and Terry Towels. Dress Linens. 30) Lovely Scenery. Every comfort. Cordon Bleu 
beautiful colours to choose from. Lllustrated| cooking, Ideal Touring and Walking Centre 
Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens,) Brochure , 
Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co, Anirim,| = 

Northern Ireland. - == 











HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
ACCOMMODATION 


INEXPENSIVE 

GRADUATE HOUSEHOLD. Single room, MOUNTAIN HOLIDAYS 
43s. 64. Young person preferred. 810.\THE § 

. | avoy Alps, grouped around Mont 
ON LEITH HILL, Surrey. Furnished bouse| Blanc, are a holiday ground with breath- 
to let, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception and study. taking views, superb air, magnificent walks 
Good library, telephone, garage. £375 per | and excellent food at most reasonable prices. 
ansum. Box No. 782. Perfect for a “different” summer holiday.— 
PARAGON OF A TENANT requires tiny Ful! list of hotels and inclusive prices from 
unfurn, flat. Cent. Lond. at low rent smallish the French Government Tourist Office, 178 
premium. Attics, basements willingly con-| Picadilly, London, W.1, 
sidered. WHI. 2673. | ACADEMIC TOURS are different. Lecturers 
small 











—- — = — from our own universities guide 
| parties. Accommodation is excellent yet | 
HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES we are non-profit making. You 


prices low 
ANCIENT RYE, Oak House, Mermaid St./ ¢@9 still book for HELLENIC CRUISES, 
XV Century Small. 8 gns. Recommended) one by yacht, art tours to SPAIN or CLAS- 


by the Proprietors. Brochure, Tel. 2239, | SICAL ITALY, for the FRENCH CAVES 
LEB or for SCANDINAVIA and ICELAND. 
ne By ye Special reductions for students. Write now 


and Pennine Way. R nce. Cent. bte.| for full programme to Academic Tours, 106 
Billiards, Library and Music Room. TV.| Ken. High St., W.8 

A.A. & R.A.C. Tel.: 71 Signpost Country) REVEL IN THE SUN (and cheaply) at 
House Hotel. CANNES, CADIZ or SEVILLE University 
BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight. PITT Summer School, from 314 gns. Write now 
HOUSE COUNTRY CLUB, We aim at high) Mary Sanger, 106 Ken. High St., W.8. 
standards all round, and only appeal to those; THAMES. Begin your holiday at the Gate- 
who seck seaside privacy coupled with gas-| way to the Scenic Thames 2-6 Berth Motor 
tronomic pleasures, Cruisers. Bonds (Maidenhead) Ltd., Maiden- 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W.| bead Bridge, Berks. 


Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 220 yds. sea front) TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES | 


Gardens. Putting Green. Garages, Super-) from £12 for S$ days to £195 for 3 months. 
lative food, 7 gns, Summer, 74-9 gus. | Also passages to Canada/U.S.A. from £50.— 
CORNWALL, Quaint fishing village, Bed, Apply for brochure to A. BOWERMAN 
Bkft, Packed Lunch and Evening Meal. LTD., 28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1, Tel. : 
Mod. terms. Write Box No. 791 — born 1887, 

GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moors 








Fairbaven Private Hotel in midst of real i 

country and the heather. Super comfort PROPERTY 

Home Cooking. H. 4 water—electr = . . , 

Gees he bodeide Ay s rooms. Village, WEST SUSSEX, Billingshurst-Petworth dis- 

served by buses & trains = trict, OLD-WORLD MODERNISED COT- 
. ‘ TAGE RESIDENCE. Lovely country, beau- 

HORSHAM—Convalescence at Honeywood tiful views; adjoining common. 3 Reception 


House, Rowhook, Horsham, Sussex. Phone) ;ooms and hall, 5 Bedrooms, modern Bath- 
Oakwood Hill 389, Ideal for rest and recu- 5. good offices. Main electricity and 
peration. Full nursing attention. Dietetics. water. Large barn, garage and other useful 
Physiotherapy. Building and Slimming Diets.! ..;huiidines. Garden about 1/3 ACRE. 
Beautiful country residence. Wireless every, pREEHOLD £3,950 ONLY. An ideal week- 
bedroom. Excellent cuisine. Apply brochure.| eng retreat and of special appeal to those 
ITALY.—Guests welcomed for restful holi- seeking a quiet and secluded position well 
day with all comforts. good cuisine, garden, removed from main roads. Full details of 


m, 


in lovely old Manor House at Orta. Bro- Owners Agents: Ralph, Pay & Taylor, 3 
chure on request, Ca'Nigra Miasino Lago Mount Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Gros 
D'O ta UNovara). ivenor 1032. 
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HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN 


With Ashley Courtenay This Year 





ABERDOUR, Fife. WOODSIDE HOTEL 
(2 hour Edinburgh). This comfortably 
furnished hotel, famous for its cuisine and 
cellar, has every amenity close at hand, 
Golf, Fishing, Tennis, Boating and Bathing. 


NEAR ABERGAVENNY, Mon. LLAN- 
SANTFFRAED COURT HOTEL pro- 
vides a rare standard of comfort and food, 
excellent wines. Club licence. Tennis, 
Fishing, Hacking, Excellent touring base 
for lovely valleys Wye and Usk. 


ALDEBURGH, Suffolk. THE UPLANDS. 
Here, where the poet Crabbe once lived, is a 
home of gracious living. Not labelled Hotel 
or Guest House, it attracts those apprecia- 
tive of good cooking, faithful service, 
books, flowers and sunny spaciousness. 


Tel.: 156, 
BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNA 
GASHEL HOUSE, 25 yards from the sea. 


An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery with goggle-fishing, bathing, sail- 
ing; or just eating, drinking and being lazy. 
Write R, Kaulback. 


NEAR EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, 
Gullane, The only dour thing about this 
hotel is its name, for comfort and hos- 
pitality abound in this lovely Lutyens 
House, Within easy reach of city. Golf, 


Tennis, Lovely Gardens. Licensed. 
EIRE, Co. Meath. ACLARE HOUSE 
HOTEL (Postal address DRUMCON- 


RATH) 40 miles north of Dublin for a 
perfect Irish Holiday. Salmon and Trout 
fishing. Riding stables (open May 23rd) 
with instructor for beginners, Terms from 
10 gens. weekly. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL 
one mile from Haywards Heath main line 
station, immune from sound of passing 
traffic. Its purport is mainly residential 
with catering and comfort happily blending 
with country house pursuits, Tel,: 2358. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. 
First-class Residential Hotel, 20 mins. 
West End. Excellent cuisine: fully licensed; 
suites with private bath. Hard Tennis, 
Putting, Billiards; adjoins Hendon Golf 
Club, Tel.: Hendon 1456, 


MARLOW. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL (London 31 miles) overlooking 
the Thames most beautiful weir. Centre 
for Windsor, Ascot, Henley, A good base 
for Stratford-on-Avon (70 miles). > 
tional cuisine, and service, Private bath- 
rooms, Tennis, Boating, Golf. Tel,: 915. 
BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL. 
A.A, 5 Star. Well spoken of always, for 
Service is the key-note, Situated on the 
East Cliff and facing ful! south, enjoying 
both sunshine and sea views, 150 bed- 
rooms and suites, Lifts, Central heating’ 
Excellent garage facilities, Tel.: 6560, 


FALMOUTH, FALMOUTH HOTEL, 
A fine anchorage for an early holiday, with 
its sunny sea aspect, spring flowers, lift 
(ground floor bedroom, if need be), and 
high standards of catering and comfort. 
Write to R. J. S, Fields, outlining your 
requirements, Tel.: 671, 


HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. 
Stands in a wonderful island position 
overlooking the sea, 9-hole Golf Course, 
Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting, all in 
own 50-acre grounds, First-class comfort, 
food and service, Cocktail bar, Sundeck 
Lounge, Ballroom, Manager, C. Greame 
Horspool. Tel.: 67441. 


MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; aims at a} 
high standard of catering and comfort at 
any time of year. Convalescence! Honey- 
moon? Or Holiday? Exmoor, the sea and 
Northfield make a happy combination, 


NEAR NEWQUAY, Glendorgal. Nigel 
Tangye offers Continental holiday by 
Cornish sea, Comfort, infornrality, magni- 
ficent food. Own beach. Golden sands. 
rock pools, surf-bathing. Children wel. 
comed. Licensed, 9-16 gns, to July 9th, then 
11-20 gns. 

Via OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY 
HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. in the midst of 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautiful 
unspoilt countryside. Trout fishing, shoot- 
ing, riding, tennis, swimming, comfort and 
good food. An hotel you should visit, 


PENZANCE, Corowall. QUEEN'S HO- 
TEL. A favourite hotel in a favourite 
position, This first-class hotel overlooks 
Mount’s Bay, and is a fine base for touring 
the Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to Land’s 
End and the Lizard, Tel.: 2371, 


ST. IVES, Cornwall, THE GARRACK 
HOTEL, In a unique position overlooking 
bay, and 10 mins, walk from town centre, 
This hotel appeals to all for comfort, good 
food and cheerful service. Licensed, 9-12 


ens, Summer, 8-10 gns. Spring and 
Autumn, Tel.: 199. 
ST. IVES, Cornwall. ST. IVES BAY 


HOTEL, 52 bedrooms (some private bath- 
rooms) overlooking sands and sea. Now 
under the personal direction of M. H. 
Allen, Excellent cuisine. Tennis courts, 
Service Garage. Licensed. Open May-Oct. 


ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE- 
SANTON. Lovely Country House in 
sheltered Bay, with terraced gardens to 
water's edge. Beautifully furnished every 
modern convenience. First-class cuisine, 
Club Bar. Terms from 45s. per day. 
Trains met Truro, Tel.: 322. 


SHERBORNE, Dorset. THE DIGBY 
HOTEL. A favourite “Half-way House” 
between London and the West; Birming- 
ham and the South. A first-class base for 


exploring the Hardy Country. Fully 
licensed. Quiet position near Abbey 
Church. Tel.: 23. 


SIDBURY, DEVON, SIDBURY HOUSE 
HOTEL. The comforts of a home, the 
freshness of country fare, the restfulness of 
country surrounds and the nearness of an 
unspoilt seaside resort (Sidmouth 3 miles) 
may be just what you seek, 

JERSEY, C.I. ST BRELADE’S BAY 
HOTEL, Britain’s Farthest South, facing 
sands and a shimmering sea this hotel 
has everything in its favour for an Early 
Summer or Autumn holiday. Fully 
licensed, nightly dinner-dances. Write for 
brochure. 

JERSEY, C.1., Bouley Bay. WATERS 
EDGE HOTEL offers you that unsophisti- 
cated holiday you may have long been 
seeking with Continental Cuisine and 
Service, and every form of holiday delight. 
Write now for our coloured Brochure, 
which gives many interesting details. Quote 
ref.; A.C, 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For 


your Summer holidays. Facing full south, 
overlooking Torbay, with tennis, squash, 
golf and dancing all free to residents. 
Write S. R. Paul. Tel.: 2234, 
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// 22nd Edition,1955 





fsky ¢ Is it seaside or country you want—sport or relaxation? 
Halt Awhile 


No matter what your holiday requirements are it will 
pay you to buy the new edition of 


‘LET’S HALT AWHILE 


IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND’ 


8/6 from all bookshops or 9/- direct from: 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 
68(J) St. James’s Street - 


Now on sale 


- London, S.W.1 

















